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~ Survey of the World. 


The Commission ap- 
pointed to investigate 
affairs in the Philip- 
*pine Islands submitted, on the 2d inst., an 
important preliminary report_of about ten 
thousand words, signed by the four members 
—Dr. Schurman, Admiral Dewey, Colonel 
Denby and Professor Worcester. At the be- 
ginning the Commissioners remark that they 
have taken abundant testimony from Fili- 
pinos of all classes concerning every subject 
within the scope of their inquiry, mingling 
freely with the natives, establishing munic- 
ipal governments, and in many ways acquir- 
ing: the full information which was desired. 
The history of the Filipino rebellion of 1896 
is given at length. This rebellion was “in 
no sense an attempt to win independence, 
but merely an effort to obtain relief from 
abuses.” The insurgents demanded the ex- 
pulsion of the friars, the restitution of lands 
taken by-them, parliamentary represent- 
ation, freedom of the press, administrative 
and economic autonomy and other changes. 
Cessation of hostilities was procured by 
Spain in the treaty of December 14th, 1897, 
partly by the payment of money and partly 
by promises of reform. These promises 
“were never carried out,” and for this rea- 
son Aguinaldo and his cabinet “ had a right 
to return” to the islands from Hong Kong. 
Before their return there were sporadic up- 
risings, due to a renewal of Spanish oppres- 
Sion, but these, as well as the preceding re- 
bellion, had been confined to Luzon, with the 
exception of an unimportant outbreak in 
Cebu, “ Spain’s sovereignty in the other is- 
lands never having been questioned, - and 
the thought of independence never having 
been entertained.” The Commission’s story 
of the relations between Aguinaldo and our 
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forces begins with a memorandum supplied 
by Admiral Dewey. Consul-General Pratt 
at Singapore having telegraphed to Hong 
Kong that Aguinaldo would come to that 
port and arrange for the general co-operation 
of the insurgents at Manila, if desired, the 
Admiral replied: “ Tell Aguinaldo come soon 
as possible.” He did not arrive at Hong 
Kong in time to confer with the Admiral, 
who afterward, on May 19th, allowed him 
to come to Cavité on the “ McCulloch,” and 
to organize an army. The report says: 

““No alliance of any kind was entered into 

with Aguinaldo, nor was any promise of in- 
dependence made to him, then or at any other 
time.” 
The insurgents soon made themselves mas- 
ters of the entire island, Manila excepted. 
But not until Aguinaldo had been requested 
by the Admiral, upon the arrival of the 
American troops at Cavité, to withdraw his 
forces to Bacoor, was anything heard of in- 
dependence. He declared himself dictator, 
and in a proclamation promised independ- 
ence to his people, on behalf of the Ameri- 
can Government, altho he admitted freely in 
private conversation that neither Admiral 
Dewey nor any other American had made 
him any such promise. 





The Commission says that 
Aguinaldo desired to attack 
the American troops in July, 
but was deterred by lack of arms and am- 
munition. From that time his attitude was 
that of passive resistance and hostility. 


Beginning of 
the War 


“There were no conferences between the of- 
ficers of the Filipinos and our officers with a 
view of operating against the Spaniards, nor 
was there any co-operation of any kind between 
the respective forces, and the relations between 
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the two forces were strained from the begin- 
ning.” 

After the capture of Manila the insurgents 
were guilty of all manner of abuses, and it 
became necessary to order them back into 
the country. Aguinaldo’s agents then began 
to organize the militia in Manila in order 
that they might assist in the projected attack 
upon the Americans. Altho the Cabinet and 
many members of the Malolos Congress de- 
sired to ask our Government not to abandon 
the islands—this was before the completion 
of the Peace Treaty—Aguinaldo thwarted 
their purpose in various ways. It is now 
known that plans had been made for a simul- 
taneous attack upon the Americans by the 
militia within the city and the insurgents 
without. The signal was to be given by 
rockets, and the insurgents sought some pre- 
text for this concerted action. Repeated at- 
tempts to provoke our men to some hostile 
uct were made. ‘It was a long and trying 
period of insult and abuse heaped upon our 
soldiers, with constant submission as the 
only means of avoiding an open rupture.” 
At last Aguinaldo secretly ordered his friends 
to leave the city, and the insults and assaults 
upon American outposts became almost in- 
tolerable. A peace conference was held, with 
no substantial result. 


“On the evening of February 4th an insur- 
vent officer came to the front with a detail of 
men and attempted to pass the guard on the 
San Juan bridge. The Nebraska sentinel drove 
them back without firing, but a few minutes 
before nine o’clock that evening a large body 
of insurgent troops made an advance on the 
South Dakota outposts, which fell back rather 
than fire. About the same time the insurgents 
came in force to the east end of the San Juan 
bridge in front of the Nebraska regiment. For 
several nights prior thereto a lieutenant in the 
insurgent army had been coming regularly to 
our outpost No. 2 of the Nebraska regiment 
and attempting to force the outpost back and 
insisting on posting his guard within the Ne- 
braska lines; and at this time and in the dark- 
ness he again appeared with a detail of about 
six men and approached Private Crayson, of 
Company D, First Nebraska Volunteers, the 
sentinel on duty at outpost No. 2. He, after 
halting them three times without effect, fired, 
killing the lieutenant, whose men returned the 
fire and then retreated. Immediately rockets 
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were sent up by the Filipinos, and they com- 
menced firing all along the line.”’ 

Thus was begun the. war, of which the Com- 
mission speaks as follows: 


““Deplerable as war is, the one in which we 
are now engaged was unavoidable by us. We 
were attacked by a bold, adventurous and en- 
thusiastic army. No alternative was left fo us 
except ignominious retreat. It is not to be 
conceived of that any American would have 
sanctioned the surrender of Manila to the in- 
surgents. Our obligations to other nations and 
to the friendly Filipinos, and to ourselves and 
our flag, demanded that force should be met by 
force. Whatever the future of the Philippines 
may be, there is no course open to us now ex- 
cept to prosecute the war until the insurgents 
are reduced to submission. The Commission is 
of the opinion there has been no time since the 
destruction of the Spanish squadron by Admiral 
Dewey when it was possible to withdraw our 
forces from the islands either with honor to our- 
selves or with safety to the inhabitants.” 





The Commission ascertained 
Extent of that ihe strong anti-American 
Rebellion feeling was confined to the ten 
Tagalog provinces, but even in the most hos- 
tile of these the people were not united. In 
the other provinces of Luzon “the Tagalog 
rebellion ” was viewed at first with indiffer- 
ence, and later with fear. There was no 
trouble in the other islands, except at those 
points to which armed Tagalogs had been 
sent from Luzon. The) insurgent leaders 
were oppressing and plundering the people. 
“Never in the worst days of Spanish misrule 
had the people been so overtaxed or so badly 
governed. In many provinces there was abso- 
lute anarchy, and from all sides came petitions 
“for protection and help, which we were unable 
to give, as troops could not be spared.” 
The first municipal governments were estab- 
lished in Bacoor and Imus, which had been 
‘notoriously the most rebellious towns of 
the most rebellious province,” but in which 
insurgent misrule had worked a change of 
sentiment. The Commission describes the 
local elections. With one exception the 
officers elected proved worthy of the trust, 
and the condition of the towns rapidly im- 
proved. Deputations from many other 
places urged the Commission to assist 
them in the same way, and governments 
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were organized in twelve towns “ with most 
satisfactory results.” A change of feeling 
had taken place, when the Commission left 
Manila, in Tagalog provinces which had 
been most hostile. The Governor of Balan- 
gas had offered to submit; the Bicols had 
risen against the Tagalogs; the Macabebes 
were begging for an opportunity to fight in 
the American ranks, and “ the disintegration 
of the enemy’s forces was steadily progress- 
ing.” The rebellion, says the Commission, 
“is essentially Tagalog, and when it ends in 
Luzon it must end throughout the archi- 
pelago.” In Panay many natives are opposed 
to the Tagalog soldiers stationed there. 

“In Samar, Leyte and Masbate the Tagalog 
invaders are few, and are disliked by the na- 
tives of these islands, whom they have oppressed. 
We were assured that 300 men would suffice to 
restore order in Mindoro. Bohol was asking for 
troops. The Calamianes islanders had sent word 
they would welcome us. There can be no re- 
sistance in Palawan. Satisfactory relations 
had been: established with the warlike Moros, 
whose Sultan had. previously been conciliated by 
a member of the Commission, and in Mindanao 
this tribe had even taken up our cause and at- 
tacked the insurgents. In Cebu we have only 
to reckon with the lawless element, never very 
formidable there.” 





Before considering at 
length the question to 
what extent the Filipinos 
are capable of governing themselves, the 
Commission narrates the interesting experi- 
ence of Negros, whose “ civilized inhabitants 
are exceptionally prosperous and _ enlight- 
ened.” They accepted American sovereignty 
and asked for a battalion of troops to hold 
in check a tribe of mountain savages while 
they were setting up a government for them- 
selves. They were assisted and protected, 
but soon became dissatisfied with their own 
officials, and at last they accepted a scheme 
of government which places an American in 
full control. The Commission says: 

“This system has just been put into opera- 
tion. The people are satisfied, and public order 
is better in the island than at any time during 
the last twenty years. The flat failure of this 
attempt to establish an independent native gov- 
errment in Negros, conducted as it was under 
the most favorable circumstances, makes it ap- 
Pear that here, as well as in the less favored 
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provinces, a large amount of American control 
is at present absolutely essential to a successful 
administration of public affairs.’ 

The Commission directs attention to the mul- 
tiplicity of tribes inhabiting the islands, the 
diversity of their languages (mutually unin- 
telligible), and the multifarious phases of 
civilization, ranging all the way from the 
highest to the lowest, exhibited by the na- 
tives. The masses are without a common 
speech and lack the sentiment of nationality. 
“As to the general intellectual capacities of 
the Filipinos, the Commission is disposed to 
rate them high,” but except in a limited 
number of persons these capacities have not 
been developed by education or experience. 
Even after that intelligent public opinion on 
which popular government rests shall have 
been created by education, “the power of 
self-government cannot be assumed without 
considerable previous training and experi- 
ence under the guidance and tutelage of an 
enlightened and liberal sovereign Power.” 
After showing how completely the people 
under Spanish rule were excluded from even 
the local governments, the Commission says: 


“This lack of education and political ex- 
perience, combined with their racial and lin- 
guistic diversities, disqualify them, in spite of 
their mental gifts and domestic virtues, to 
undertake the task of governing the archipelago 
at the present time. The most that can be ex- 
pected of them is to co-operate with the Ameri- 
cans in the administration of general affairs 
from Manila as a center and to undertake, sub- 
ject to American control or guidance (as may 
be found necessary), the administration of pro- 
vincial and municipal affairs. Fortunately, 
there are educated Filipinos, tho they do not 
constitute a large proportion of the entire pop- 
ulation, and their support and services will be 
of incalculable value in inaugurating and main- 
taining the new government. As education ad- 
vances and experience ripens, the natives may be 
intrusted with a larger and more independent 
share of government; self-government, as the 
American ideal, being constantly kept in view 
as the goal.” 





The Commission believes that 
if by any fatality our power 
should be withdrawn, the is- 
lands would “speedily lapse into anarchy, 
which would excuse, if it did not necessitate, 
theintervention of other Powers and the event- 
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ual division of the islands among them.” 
Only through American occupation, there- 
fore, “is the idea of a free, self-governing 
and united Philippine commonwealth at all 
conceivable.” The need of maintaining 
American sovereignty is recognized even by 
those insurgents who desire an American 
protectorate, altho they “would take the 
revenues and leave us the responsibilities.” 

“Thus the welfare of the Filipinos coincides 
with the dictate of national honor in forbidding 
our abandonment of the archipelago. We can- 
not from any point of view escape the respon- 
sibilities of the government which our sover- 
eignty entails, and the Commission is strong- 
ly persuaded that the performance of our na- 
tional duty will prove the greatest blessing to 
the peoples of the Philippine Islands.” 
Referring to tales in which American troops 
are charged with desecrating churches and 
inhuman treatment of prisoners, the report 
points out that churches were occupied only 
as a military necessity, that the enemy’s 
wounded have been tenderly cared for in our 
hospitals, and that not one Filipino has been 
executed, altho numerous spies have been 
eaptured. “A war,” it says “was never 
more humanely conducted.” The natural 
wealth of the islands and the promise of 
trade expansion are mentioned, and in con- 
clusion the Commissioners say: 


“Our control means to the inhabitants of 
the Philippines internal peace and order, a 
guarantee against foreign aggression and 
against the dismemberment of their country, 
commercial and industrial prosperity, and as 
large a share of the affairs of government as 
they shall prove fit to take. When peace and 
‘prosperity shall have been established through- 
out the archipelago, when education shall have 
become general, then, in the language of a lead- 
ing Filipino, his people will, under our guid- 
ance, ‘become more American than the Ameri- 
cans themselves.’ ” 





The annual report of Com- 
missioner-General Powderly, 
of the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion, has been presented to the Secretary of 
the Treasury. The total arrivals during the 
year were 311,715, exceeding those of the 
preceding year by 82,416. It is stated, how- 
ever, that these are within the true figures 
by not less than 25,000, as an indeterminate 
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number have come from Canada and Mexico, 
not accounted for under existing regulations. 
The chief immigration is from Europe; Italy, 
Austria-Hungary and Russia, including Fin- 
land, showing gains of 18,806, 22,694 and 31,- 
154 each, or 82 per cent., 57 per cent. and 104 
per cent. This last large figure is doubtless 
due to the action of the Russian Govern- 
ment in regard to Finland. Europe thus sup- 
plies 297,749; Asia, 8,972; Africa, 51, and alk 
other countries, 5,343. There were 195,277 
males and 116,438 females; 43,983 were under 
fourteen years of age, 248,187 between four- 
teen and forty-five and 19,545 over forty-five 
years. The number of those who could 
neither read nor write was 60,446, while 
1,022 could read but were unable to write. 
The total money exhibited to the inspection 
officers aggregated nearly $5,500,000; 39,041 
having each $30 or over, and 174,616 having 
each less than $30. There were 263 returned 
to their own countries within one year after 
arrival. The Commissioner makes recom- 
mendations for legislation intended to pro- 
tect the country from immigration of an “ in- 
discriminate character as to physical condi- 
tion, mental and moral traits and industrial 
capability.” He also repeats the recommen- 
dation for the transference of the immigra- 
tion stations at Canadian ports to certain 
designated points on our northern border, 
which shall be the only ports of entry for 
aliens coming through the Dominion. The 
statistics show that the care exercised at 
American ports is diverting the tide of pro- 
hibited immigration through Canada, where 
comparatively little obstruction is offered. 

- This is shown by the increase of the immi- 
gration from 6,542 in 1897 to 11,550 during 
the past year. 





The campaign in_ the 
Philippines is being 
pushed with increased 
energy. It seems to be the purpose to con- 
centrate attention upon the main army of 
the Filipinos, lying at present about half 
way between Manila and Dagupan, east of 
the line of railroad. Accordingly two divi- 
sions are advancing from the South, while 
a third has been sent from Manila by sea 
to Dagupan, and is to come southward. 
Just where Aguinaldo is is not quite evident. 


The Philippines 
Campaign 
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He has been in Tarlac, which was for some 
time the seat of his government, but he ap- 
pears to have withdrawn from there, tho in 
just what direction is not certain. The 
troops are advancing and meeting with the 
usual success, and the usual small number 
of casualties. The disturbances around 
Manila continue, but evidently are regarded 
by the authorities as of comparatively little 
moment, and very little attention is paid to 
them, the guards simply warding off any at- 
tacks that come too close to the city. The 
Spanish Commissioners have as yet failed to 
secure the release of the prisoners, Agui- 
naldo holding them apparently in the hope 
of securing recognition from the Spanish 
Government. He has issued a proclama- 
tion in which he announces that Congress is 
to meet in December and that then the Fili- 
pino independence will be acknowledged. 
The capture by the troops of different places 
reveals the fact that the Filipino army has 
been held together very largely by the gross- 
est sort of misrepresentation of the position 
of the American Government. Those com- 
petent to speak are repeating their asser- 
tions that the opposition to the American 
forces cannot continue much longer. If 
only the central force of Aguinaldo can be 
overcome there will be no difficulty in re- 
storing quiet throughout all the islands. 





There was probably no one 

French Army thing that became more ap- 
Reform parent during the Dreyfus 
trial than the lack of proper discipline in the 
French army. It is even affirmed by many 
critics that its morale, particularly in the 
higher grades, is scarcely better to-day than 
it was during the third empire. This has 
been manifest for some time and is illus- 
trated by the decoration scandals, as they 
were known twelve years ago, when Crosses 
of the Legion of Honor were sold through 
the agency of an intriguing adventuress. 
Then came Boulangism with its display, and 
following upon that the whole of the Drey- 
fus affair. Parallel with this have been the 
atrocities in Africa culminating in the mur- 
der of a French commander by two of his 
subordinates, and the declaration of the 
leader of those two that he was going to 
found an African empire. Fortunately in 
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every case there have been men who have 
redeemed the reputation of the army, in- 
cluding among them Picquart, Marchand, 
Klobb, and most of all the Minister of War, 
the Marquis de Gallifet. Already punish- 
ment seems to have come for the atrocities. 
in Africa, and it is reported, apparently on 
good authority, that both Captains Voulet 
and Chanoine have been shot by order of 
Lieutenant Pallier, who succeeded them in 
command of the French Sudan expedition. 
The attendants of these two rebels appear 
to have deserted them, and then turned upon 
them, shooting them down. It is satisfac- 
tory to know that one of the officers shot at 
the same time with Lieutenant-Colonel Klobb- 
has recovered. More important, however, 
than this is the fact that General de Gallifet 
has vigorously set about reforming the sit- 
uation in the army at home. An indication 
of his course was seen during the trial in the 
summary degrading of so prominent a man 
as General de Negrier, member of the Su- 
preme War Council, Inspector-General and 
Commander. Similar action has followed in- 
stances of lack of discipline on the part of a 
number of other prominent men, and it is 
evident that position and wealth count for 
nothing in the new Ministry of War. Most 
effective, however, perhaps has been the fact 
that whereas M. de Freycinet during his. 
Ministry committed the right of nominating 
officers to the higher grades to two military 
commissions, General de -Gallifet has re- 
stored that to the Minister of War, who 
alone is responsible to Parliament and the 
nation. Other schemes are in mind all tend- 
ing to revive the self-confidence of the army 
and bring it up to its highest point of ef- 
ficiency. 





There are increasing indica- 
tions that Japan is preparing 
to take a very positive position 
in regard to her relations with China. There 
are reports that the Chinese are withdrawing 
in large numbers from Port Arthur, aftirm- 
ing as their reason that ‘“‘ by and by Russia 
man and Japanese man makee shoot; no 
wanchee stay this side,’ and thereseems to be 
a very general conviction that the Japanese 
troops are to appear across the China Sea. 
A Russian official is said to have admitted 
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his fear of this and regretted that Russia 
herself has in Asia but half trained Siberian 
troops. At the same time a report is current 
of the Japanese mobilization of a very large 
army on the Russian frontier. Apparently 
the chief basis for this is the fact that the 
Japanese are entering Korea in large num- 
bers disguised as Coolies, the regulations re- 
garding Japanese immigration having been 
withdrawn. Notwithstanding all these ru- 
mors looking toward war many believe that 
there is no immediate probability of Japan’s 
undertaking any aggréssive action in China. 
Her chief purpose, it is affirmed, is to make 
sure that in the various movements for Chi- 
nese trade she is not left out in the cold. 
During the past year her manufactures have 
received a great impulse owing to the fact 
that Japanese yarns have come into general 
favor in North China, particular styles find- 
ing purchasers everywhere along the coast. 
It is her desire to increase this demand, and 
she must accordingly take any measures 
necessary to prevent this being interfered 
with. <A recent commission from China to 
Japan has apparently brought out no defi- 
nite result, probably due to the unwillingness 
of Japan to identify herself too closely with 
the fate of the Chinese Empire. That the 
seriousness of the situation is realized by 
China herself is apparent from a report pub- 
lished in the North China Daily News that the 
Empress Dowager was very indignant at the 
delay of the commissioners in reporting to 
herself. There have been renewed reports 
of disagreement between the Empress Dow- 
ager and Emperor, but these have not been 
confirmed, and there are still other indica- 
tions that the Empress Dowager has come to 
realize that China is in immediate need of 
an effective ally. Whether this shall be 
.Japan or England is not yet entirely evident. 





The chief interest in the South 

Ladysmith 4 rican war is centered about 
Isolated the situation in Ladysmith. 
Immediately on the arrival of the forces 
from the North the Boers drew their lines a 
little tighter around the city, planted their 
batteries on the hights and opened a bom- 
bardment. To this the British replied with 
a marine battery that had come up from the 
coast so effectively that the Boer guns were 
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dismounted. Then an attack was made in 


which two regiments were apparently en- . 


ticed into an untenable position, surrounded 
by the Boers, and losing their artillery by a 
stampede of the mules were compelled to 
surrender. The first reports gave the loss as 
about 1,500 men; later information, however, 
shows that it was only a portion of the regi- 
ments and the entire loss was not over 500 
men. Following upon this there was re- 
newed bombardment by the Boers, replied to 
by the British, followed up by another sortie, 
when the Boer camp was shelled, the sol- 
diers driven from it and the entire camp 
captured by the cavalry. Meanwhile the 
Boer troops had succeeded in getting to the 
south of the city and taking possession of 
the bridge at Colenso, thus shutting off all 
communication with Pietermaritzburg. The 
telegraph had been cut before the railroad 
was captured, but since then messages have 
come by carrier pigeons. In these General 
White says that Ladysmith is entirely safe, 
and that the troops are all well and full of 
courage. General Buller has arrived at Cape 
Town, but as yet it is not stated what his 
course will be. According to the latest news 
the Boer forces have entered .,Cape Colony, 
and are threatening De Aar, the junction of 
the Port Elizabeth and Cape Town Railways, 
where the British have their base of sup- 
plies. As yet the Basutos are quiet, but 
there are rumors that they are very restive, 
and both sides look upon their possible en- 
trance into the contest with considerable 
anxiety. From the west border there is no 
special news. Kimberley and Mafeking are 
isolated, but appear to be holding their own 
and a British armored train is holding the 
railroad to the north of Mafeking on the 
Transvaal border. The stories told by the 
refugees from the south who have arrived 
at London give a somewhat new aspect to 
the situation. They affirm that President 
Kruger has been earnestly opposed to the 
war, realizing what its inevitable result must 
be, but that he has been overruled by his 
secretary, Mr. Reitz, under the special in- 
fluence of President Steyn, of the Orange 
Free State, who is very ambitious for the 
presidency of a great South African Republic. 
Parliament has been dissolved, and another 
army corps has been called for. 
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Our Duty to the Philippines. 


By George F. Hoar, 


UnitEep States SENATOR FROM MASSACHUSETTS, 


N the winter of 1898-9 there was presented 
to the Senate of the United States by the 
President what I think the most impor- 

tant question ever submitted by the Execu- 
tive from the beginning of our whole history. 
It was a question which went down to the 
very roots of the Republic. It was to be de- 
cided by an application, not of the principles 
and policies which determine the ordinary 
administration of States, but of the principles 
which lie at the foundation of the moral law, 
upon which human societies are established, 
and which determine not merely the conduct 
of States but forms of government and the 
rights of States to exist. 

We had in the interest of humanity under- 
taken a war with Spain to put an end to the 
cruelties committed close to our doors, which 
outraged the moral sense of mankind. It 
was in my judgment a just, holy and in- 
evitable war. When I say that it was .§in- 
evitable, I mean that it was inevitable when 
it was declared, inevitable by those upon 
whom the responsibility for declaring it 
rested. I think it might have been averted 
and that Cuba could have been liberated by 
peaceable means if the counsel of Grant and 
Fish had been followed, “and if our public 
men in the Senate had remembered that they 
were a part of the diplomatic power of this 
country, and it was unbecoming in them to 
indulge in bitter and stinging invectives 
against Spain, whether such invectives were 
just or unjust. But I do, not feel inclined to 
judge these utterances severely. Something, 
as Burke said, must be pardoned to the 
Spirit of liberty, and those utterances, tho 
in my judgment unfortunate, came from 
brave, humane and liberty-loving souls. 

The result of the war left the United States 
a great liberator in both hemispheres. We 
had set Cuba free. We had overthrown the 
power of Spain in the Philippine Islands. 
The question came, What to do next? Our 
action in regard to Cuba was decided upon 
when war was declared. It was decided not 


as a matter of mere policy, not as a matter 
to be settled by consideration of gain or ad- 
vantage to ourselves, but as settled by the 
eternal principles of righteousness and lib- 
erty, upon which the Republic itself is 
founded, and which determined forever the 
righteous law of the dealing of one people 
with another. If there be anything to which 
the American people was committed; if there 
be anything to which President McKinley 
was committed; if there be anything to which 
the Republican party in House and Senate 
was committed down to the first day of Jan- 
uary, 1899, it was the doctrine that just gov- 
ernments rest upon the consent of the gov- 
erned; that every people has the right to de- 
termine its own institutions and form of gov- 
ernment for itself, the right to dissolve at 
will the political connection that binds it to 
another people, and to seek by its own paths 
its safety and happiness. 

In dealing with Cuba we acted upon these 
principles according to our pledge made in 
the beginning. When the treaty of peace 
was made we exacted from Spain the re- 
nunciation of sovereignty over Cuba. We 
proceeded thereupon to restore order in Cuba; 
to protect her inhabitants from all foreign 
intervention and to aid them in establishing 
their Government according to their own de- 
sire. We shall carry out that policy to the 
end, unless our pledges are broken. 

But the treaty unfortunately disclosed a 
different purpose as to the Philippine Is- 
lands. The inhabitants of that group of 
twelve hundred islands in number were much 
nearer actual independence when the treaty 
was signed than ever had been the people of 
Cuba. They were certainly entitled to be 
called a people. They had a population of 
from eight to twelve or fifteen millions—no- 
body knows how many. They had hemmed 
in Spain at Manila on the-land side, and 
controlled more than ninety-nine per cent, of 
their own territory. Their leader had been 
brought over to the islands in a United States 
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ship by the United States authorities, and 
was in arms at the head of his forces, with 
our full concurrence and co-operation. If 
the statement attributed to a high official in 
one of our departments, who is sometimes 
called upon to sit in the Cabinet with the 
President, were actually made,: their leader 
had been offered by President McKinley the 
high office of colonel in the regular army of 
the United States, an offer which itself is a 
sufficient refutation of all the charges against 
him. They had framed a provisional consti- 
tution, a model of its kind, establishing a 
dictatorship like those established by Bolivar 
in South America, to give place to a Republic 
as soon as the military condition should make 
it possible. Looking back, can any sane man 
doubt the wisdom of those who desired to 
amend the treaty and to deal with the Philip- 
pine Islands as we did with Cuba, to com- 
pel Spain to renounce her sovereignty; to 
keep off all foreign nations and to aid the is- 
landers in establishing their own government 
according to their own desire ? 

We could to-day have had the glory at- 
tained by no other in history of being a great 
liberator of mankind in two hemispheres, in- 
stead of the disgrace of crushing out by our 
military power the first republic in the 
Orient. We could have had the undying 
gratitude of that people instead of their un- 
dying hatred. We could have had the Repub- 
lican party united in its allegiance to its old 
traditions of freedom. We could have had 
the American people united and proclaimed 
with one voice the doctrines to which the 
Republic itself owed its life in the beginning, 
and which it must live or bear no life heres 
after. We should have had every trade ad- 
vantage which the gratitude of a liberated 
people could have secured. We should have 
had honor abroad and the satisfaction of a 
good conscience at home. We should have 
saved a great expense of life and treasure 
and a vast increase of national debt, which 
is national weakness. Our scholars and 
teachers, our reformers, our workmen, would 
have been welcomed as they were welcomed 
in Japan by this new people, sitting docile 
at our feet, learning civilization, laws, man- 
ners. 

Instead of all this we have got, with forty- 
six new war ships and eighty thousand sol- 
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diers, control of 117 square miles of a single 
island—one of a group of 1,200 islands— 
which single island is estimated as contain- 
ing from 30,000 to 42,000 square miles. 

Our friends who are so passionately urging 
a change of the United States from a repub- 
lic to an empire, say that those who disagree 
with them call them hard names and use in- 
vective instead of argument. But it has not 
occurred to them to utter a rebuke or a pro- 
test when Senators of the United States, in 
exercising their Constitutional duty to vote 
upon the treaty, are black-listed as traitors 
or are reviled with all the scurrilous re- 
sources at their command, in the press, on the 
platform, by papers of wide circulation and 
by the Governors of great States. The 
gentlemen who are hurling such epithets as 
“traitor” and “ fool reformer” do not seem 
to have discovered that the minds of such 
men as George F. Edmunds and John Sher- 
man and Carl Schurz and George S. Bou- 
tell may possibly have been influenced by 
something which even they may deign to 
speak of as argument, and which may per- 
haps have quite as much influence upon 
thoughtful minds as any drum or trumpet 
oratory. 

We respectfully ask our friends to say 
whether these propositions are not worthy 
of consideration for the honor, interests and 
safety of a great people and its fate for un- 
counted centuries: 


. Sovereignty over an unwilling peoplé’ 


cannot, according to American ideas, right 
fully be gained either by conquest or by 
purchase. 

That was the doctrine of Thomas Jefferson. 
It was the doctrine of Abraham Lincoln. It 
was the doctrine of Andrew Jackson. It was 
the doctrine of George Washington. It was 
the doctrine of Charles Sumner. 

Our friends talk about Alaska. They talk 


/ about Florida. They talk about Louisiana. 


There was in neither of those territories when 
we acquired it a people capable of governing 
them. The few scattered settlements did 
not constitute a people capable of acting 
together in any political capacity. In the 
cases of Louisiana and Alaska and the terti- 
tory obtained from Mexico, the few dwellers 
in those sparsely settled and generally unit 
habited regions were entirely content to come 
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to us. They were acquired with the expec- 
tation that they would be parts of the Re- 
public, and would become in time equal, self- 
governing and powerful States. How idle 
to cite those cases as indicating our right to 
conquer a reluctant people, to be held for- 
ever, as the advocates of that conquest now 
are proclaiming, as subjects and not as 
equals, 

When the President said that forcible an- 
nexation, according to our American code of 
morals, would be criminal aggression, was 
he a copperhead? Was he disloyal to the 
flag? Was not he Republican? Was there 
ever an utterance so calculated to give cour- 
age to Aguinaldo and his people as that? 

When he said: 

“Human rights and constitutional privileges 
must not be forgotten in the race for wealth and 
commercial supremacy. ‘The Government of the 
people must be by the people and not by a few 
‘of the people. It must rest upon the free con- 
sent of the governed and all of the governed. 
Power, it must be remembered, which is secured 
by oppression or usurpation or by any form of 
injustice is soon dethroned. We have no right 
in law or morals to usurp that which belongs to 
another, whether it is property or power,” 


was he indulging in invective? Was he dis- 
Joyal? Was he a square man? Was he a 
Little American ? 

If Aguinaldo, or those who are in arms 
with him, read that, was it not calculated to 
encourage them and to make them feel they 
were rightfully engaged in standing up for, 
and dying for, their principles? 

The President was not then asserting the 
doctrine of expediency. He was not stating 
the platform of his party. He was declaring 
the eternal and unchanging principles of the 
law of God, not proclaimed yesterday, not to 
be abandoned to-morrow; which existed be- 
fore Abraham was and will continue to exist 
until the heavens be rolled up as a scroll. 
No shouting or clapping of hands or stamp- 
ing of feet; no parade; no glorifying the flag; 
ho triumph; no holiday music; no acclama- 
tion to soldier or sailor can drown its voice. 

“Its knocking rises in the music’s wrong, 

And mingles with the song, 
Glory and honor must stand by till’ it 
An answer get.” 


President McKinley said at Pittsburg that 
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until the treaty were ratified we had no au- 
thority beyond Manila city, bay and harbor. 
If we had not, who had? Had Spain? 
There was not a square mile of that whole 
territory that was not then the undisputed 
and lawful and peaceful possession of the 
Philippiue people. f 

2. Spain had no right to sell, and no actual 
title could we wrest from her. 

3. The people of the Philippine Islands had 
control of their own territory when Spain 
was asked to capitulate at Manila, except one 
town which they were investing on one side 
and we on the other. 

4. They had restored order and peace 
throughout the islands. 

5. They had already planned a Republican 
form of Government and framed a constitu- 
tion, to take effect as soon as the war was 
over. 

6. The dictatorship established by Aguin- 
aldo was only ‘temporary and provisional. It 
was just such a dictatorship as was estab- 
lished by Bolivar in the South American re- 
publics when they revolted from Spain, and 
as existed in Massachusetts under the Com- 
mittee of Safety, in the five years preceding 
the Constitution of 1780. 

7. They are not savages. One high author- 
ity says—I think thestatement is an exaggera- 
tion—there is less illiteracy there than in Mas- 
sachusetts. But there is doubtless less illiter- 
acy than there was, quite likely, in some 
American States. Major Younghusband says 
they were largely moved to their struggle 
for freedom by a stirring work of fiction, as 
our people were in the anti-slavery days by 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” They are people with 
houses, pianos, works of art and luxuries. 
Why, how absurd is the position of the men 
who with one breath call these men savages, 
and in the next say they are moved and in- 
fluenced in their action by pamphlets or 
speeches in the United States, thousands of 
miles away. 

&. The charges against Aguinaldo have 
been refuted again and again on the author- 
ity of the advocates of Imperialism them- 
selves. Did the American commander carry 
back in his ship a traitor, corrupt and venal, 
to take again the leadership of his people? 
Has a venal and corrupt traitor been all this 
time leading this fight against the vast power 
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of the American republic with but one-tenth 
of one per cent. of his people under his com- 
mand? Did our President offer a high com- 
mand in the army of the United States to a 
low savage, who. had sold his own country 
for gold? 

9. It can be of no advantage to our trade to 
conquer these people. The most earnest ad- 
vocates of this policy of acquisition declare 
that we are to get hereafter our full share, 
even of the trade of Europe; that we are to 
maintain the open door policy in the Philip- 
pines, where all nations are to be on terms 
of legal equality. Their whole trade will 
never be worth what it will have cost us, 
and we are to contend for it hereafter, ac- 
cording to these people, on equal terms, 
weighted down as we shall be by this in- 
eradicable hatred which our conduct has en- 
gendered. 

Our excellent Imperialistic friends lay 
down for us and for themselves this rule for 
their and our guidance as citizens, or in the 
discharge of public duties: 

First. The President declares that these 
great policies we are adopting are to be set- 
tled by Congress and by the people and not 
by the Executive; still our friends say that 
the Executive may make a war, and that 
then Congress and the people must adopt the 
policy he is fighting for because, forsooth, 
the army and the unifo 
that side. Wortby gent 
overcome the resistan 
people, and then they 
minds what we will do. ‘aay: 

The time has come to ma e up your mind 
now. If you are to declare that you do not 
mean to subjugate them or to enslave them, 
that you will act toward them on the prin- 
ciples and in the spirit of your own Declara- 
tion of Independence, the war can be ended 
in an hour. The refusal to make this dec- 
laration in the beginning brought on this 
war, and your refusal now to declare your- 
selves is what is alone responsible for its 
continuance. 

Now my Imperialistic brother, it occurs to 
me that these things are not to be described 
as “invectives,” that they demand and are 
entitled to some other reply than to say that 
when our soldiers are fighting, and the mar- 
tial music is playing, there is nothing to do 
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but to follow the flag and keep step; and 
that you have something to do besides call- 
ing men “traitors” and “food reformers,” 
or even by talking about how much money 
the country is to make out of the transaction 
of liberating these people from the despotism 
of Spain. 

According to your own showing and theory 
we are not engaged in a war. We made 
peace when the Spanish treaty was ratified. 
We are at peace to-day with the whole world, 
according to your doctrine. You are dealing 
—I will not say with American citizens—but 
with American subjects. You are doing only 
what you did when you put down the riot 
at Pittsburg, and what you are ready to do 
to quell the disturbances in Illinois and Ohio. 
Did you say then that you would not have 
anything to say to these misguidded citizens 
as to what your policy was to be afterward 
until the shooting and the charge of bayonets 
were over. Certainly the President, after he 
had made peace with Spain, never had nor 
ever claimed to have the right to make war 
upon the Philippine Islands. Was it ever 
heard that loyalty to the flag, love for the 
soldier, or patriotic duty, required that we 
should not stop a strife with American sub- 
jects, with persons under the authority of 
our flag, however misguided or rebellious¢ 
they might be, if we could? 

Gentlemen tell us that until the conflict of 
arms is over they must be counted on the 
side of the fiag, with the uniform and the 
martial music. This sounds very well, and if 
it be followed by some other equally eloquent 
sentence ‘before an audience has stopped to 
think, it will be likely to provoke shouts and 
clapping of hands and stamping of feet. But 
it seems impossible to believe that any Amer- 
ican who can read and write can really be- 
lieve this doctrine after he has once soberly 
reflected upon it. You say that the country 
is at peace, and that the President is only 
putting down a lawless violence by men whe 
owe allegiance to our Government, as was 
done in the Pittsburg or Chicago riots, and a8 
he has been ready to do in some other States. 
Now do you really mean to say that if any 
body‘of men, few or many, make a forcible 
resistance to our laws you will not com 
sider whether our Constitution authorizes 
Congress to hold a people in subjection; or 
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whether such a policy is in conflict with mo- 
rality and the doctrine of the Declaration of 
Independence, or whether it is likely or not 
to be disastrous to the Republic; fatal to the 
dignity of labor, or to the great rule of equal- 
ity; whether it is to cost us an enormous 
waste of life and treasure, the piling up for 
us an enormous debt—merely because the 
President has found it necessary to call out 
the troops to put down the insurrection ? 
You certainly do not think the people of the 
United States, or the flag of the United States 
is in any danger from these poor Filipinos, 
from what you represent to be one-sixth or 
one-tenth of ‘one per cent. of the population 
of a single island in an archipelago of twelve 
hundred islands. Is not that a funny atti- 
tude for American citizenship, or American 
statesmanship, that so long as any body 
of men, few or many, ten thousand miles off, 
who undertake to resist the authority of law 
under a mistaken belief, or even under a well 
founded belief, that we have no right to con- 
trol them, that there shall be for you neither 
Constitution, law, morals, scruples nor con- 
sideration of the interest of the Republic un- 
til the conflict of arms is over? 

Neither the people nor Congress have de- 
clared themselves as to the policy of dealing 
with the Philippine Islands. That cannot be 
determined until one of these voices has been 
heard. All that has happened so far is that 
the treaty-making power has made peace 
with Spain, and has undertaken to purchase 
the sovereignty over the people of the Philip- 
pine Islands. There was no government or 
public property worth speaking of. So the 
purchase is one of naked sovereignty. A 
right to govern ten or twelve million people 
is all we have to-day; if we admit the trans- 
action to. be lawful. Nobody proposes to 
make of these people American citizens. 
They are bought as subjects. They. were not 
in a condition of subjection to Spain when 
we bought them. They occupied and con- 
trolled peacefully and in order all of their ter- 
titory, with trifling exceptions—but one town— 
where they hemmed in the Spaniards by land 
while our ndvy hemmed thef# in on the side 
of the sea. We are not to-day ‘at war in the 
legal sense of that term. The war ended 
with the ratification of the treaty at Paris. 
The President deems it his duty, in what I 
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have no doubt is the conscientious exercise of 
his discretion, to proceed to subjugate this 
people to whom we have thus acquired a 
mere paper title, unless Congress or the peo- 
ple shall order otherwise. 

Now we have got’ to settle the question, 
which the President has repeatedly declared 
is for Congress or for the people, whether 
we will complete the subjection of the Fili- 
pinos; whether we will undertake to govern 
them as subjects or serfs; or whether we will 
aid them to become a self-governing nation, 
either a republic, as they seem to desire, or 
as a limited monarchy like Japan, or whether 
they shall exist hereafter as an absolute 
monarchy after the fashion in which we are 
maintaining in power to-day the Sultan of 
Sulu, with his slaves and his harem. 

Now one would think that such a question 
was ohne to be settled by the people of the 
United States by a consideration and appli- 
eation of the great principles of the moral 
law, of righteousness, of the doctrines of civil 
liberty, of national honor, of the duty we owe 
to a people to whom we have appeared as 
liberators: of the déclarations not only 
of all our venerated statesmen down to | 


within six months ago, even when the war” ¥& 


with Spain was.undertaken, but of the 
American people itself in the solemn act by 
which it assumed its place among the nations 
of the world, and in constitutions, national 
and State. 

This great question, on whose decision 
hangs not only the fate of the Philippine 
people, but the future of the Republic, the fu- 
ture of liberty, the future of humanity, has 
been discussed with a ferocity of invective, 
with a levity, with an intolerance, with 
an appeal to low motives and_ to 
cheap passions, rarely paralleled in political 
history. Such men as Mr. Edmunds, John 
Sherman, Governor Boutwell, Carl Schurz, 
even the soldiers who write home from the 
camp, or who have come back from the war 
in the West, or in the East, to express their 
opinion that the-country is making a fatal 
error, are called “traitors,” “ copperheads,” 
“squaw men” when they invoke the doc- 
trines of the Declaration of Independence 
and the counsels of the Fathers. 

There have been some notable exception: 
While I have in general found little with 








































































































































































































































































which to sympathize in the recent public ut- 
terances of Governor Roosevelt, a man whose 
brave battles for civil service reform and 
purity of administration in the past have 
won my admiration, I think his late aadress 
in which he maintains that expansion is the 
way to peace—althougn I do not agree with 
him—a thoughtful and able argument worthy 
of serious consideration. I wish also to bear 
my testimony to the curtesy with which my 
colleague and friend has conducted a debate 
in which his own feelings seem to be so pro- 
foundly stirred. 

But in general we get from advocates of 
Imperialism little besides objurgation or ap- 
peals to the covetousness of the people, or 


’ phrases calculated to stir the passion of pub- 


lic audiences, but which surely cannot con- 
vince the speakers themselves in their sober 
moments. One orator, or rather a thousand 
orators, tell us that the United States flag 
must never be hauled down where it has 
once floated. I do rot suppose there is an 
intelligent man on the continent who be- 
lieves this statement. Will any man claim 
that the United States flag was dishonored 
when Scott removed it from the city of 
Mexico ? Or that if we had landed upon the 
coast of Spain in the late war, as we thought 
of doing, we must have held Spain as a sub- 
ject peopie ? Or that we are bound in honor 
to invade Canada because our Fathers car- 
ried the flag to the very gates of Québec ? 
Such a doctrine introduced into the policy of 
nations would make every war a war\of ex- 
termination. Why a large part of our Im- 
perialistic friends, altho many of them are 
now declaring quite another purpose, tell us 
that we shall hereafter give the people of 
the Philippine Islands self government as 
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soon as they are fit to receive it. Do they 
propose, or no, to remove the United States 
flag then ? I am not speaking now of those 
gentlemen who say that they are in favor of 
taking everything they can get, or that they 
mean to hold the Philippine Islands in sub- 
jugation forever because such a course will 
be an advantage to our trade. But I am 
speaking of those Imperialists who mean in 
the future, if they can, to adhere to the doc- 
trines of righteousness and of civil liberty. 

While we complain of the _ bitterness 
with which we are assailed we must not 
make a like mistake. The American peo- 
ple, the brave and just: people, who made 
the immortal Declaration and who main- 
tained it with life and fortune and sacred 
honor, who established our wonderful Con- 
stitution, to whose Monroe Doctrine is due 
the freedom of the American continent from 
the Rio Grande to ‘Cape Horn, have not 
changed their character, or their- principles 
in the twinkling of an eye under the tempta- 
tion of any base motive or personal advan- 
tage, or under the excitement of war. They 
are subject, doubtless, as all masses of men 
are subject, however intelligent or however 
upright, to great waves of passion. James 
Madison said that if every Athenian citizen 
were a Socrates that still every Athenian as- 
sembly would be a mob. 

But their sober second thought is to be 
trusted. Their deliberate actjon will be wise 
and just. The great passions by which they 
are stirred and by which their judgment is 
now clouded are generous, noble and hu- 
mane. Reason will resume its rightful sway, 
and the great Republie will remain a Repub- 
lic still. 

Worcester, Mass. 


Damaris. 
By Elizabeth Roberts MacDonald. 


AGUE as a half-remembered dream, 
V Her shadowy presence passes, 
And gentle as the summer wind 

That breathes among the grasses; 
Yet, ah, what thoughts awaken, 

And what old hopes return, 
When Damaris goes singing 

Among the upland fern, 


Her voice is like the sighing 
Of cedars on the hight, 
Her eyes have caught the glamour 
Of the moon’s mysterious light; 
And, ah, what thoughts awaken, 
And what old hopes return, 
When Damaris goes singing 
Among the upland fern. 


Frepericxton, N, B, 
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The Religious Question in Porto. Rico. 
II. 


By H. K. Carroll, LL.D., 


cilmen in Porto Rico declare that the 

Church claims everything in which its 
rites have been used—the churches, the cem- 
eteries, the hospitals, etc. Those who say 
this are sometimes friends of the Church, 
but not infrequently enemies of it. I do not 
think the Church is unreasonable in its at- 
titude toward the cemeteries, as I have al- 
ready explained, or toward the churches. I 
do not know that it is trying to control the 
hospitals. No case of conflict with the sec- 


|" is common to hear alcaldes and coun- 


ular authorities in this matter has come to ; 


my knowledge. Undoubtedly hospitals have 
been opened with religious ceremonies, and 
Catholic sisters are the nurses and attend- 
ants in the larger ones. By virtue of these 
facts the Church might insist that Catholic 


. Worship and usages and Catholic. attendants 


should be continued. But I hardly think it 
likely that its claims go further. They are 
municipal institutions, and in admitting pa- 
tients make no distinction on the ground of 
religion. I presume Protestant or Jewish 
patients would be allowed to see ministers 
of their own religion freely. These have 
been few hitherto; they are likely hence- 
forth to be more numerous. The finest hos- 
pital in Porto Rico is.the Tricoche, in Ponce, 
founded by benefaction of a citizen of that 
hame, but administered and under the con- 
trol of the municipality. I found one or two 
Americans under treatment there, but heard 
of no complaints of religious restriction. 
The question of Church property is by far 
the most important religious issue in our 
hew possession. I want at the outset to say 
that the common impression in the United 
States that the Catholic Church is rolling 
in wealth and has accumulated vast prop- 
erties in Porto Rico is at fault. There is but 
litle ecclesiastical property in the island. 
The Church has no lands which afford it an 
income. It has had the use of church build- 
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ings, and in some cases of parish houses; 
but none of the churches would be regarded 
by American congregations as costly or fine. 
The parish church is invariably on the chief 
plaza, and is a landmark; but with half 
a dozen exceptions they are old and dingy- 
looking outside and somber and dull inside. 
The cathedral, so-called, in San Juan, in the 
heart of the city, occupies ground which is 
very valuable. So.does the Episcopal pal- 
ace. The furnishings of both are very mod- 
est, and give no hint of superabundant 
wealth. There are naturally a good many 
churches in San Juan, the political, commer- 
cial, financial and social capital of the is- 
land; and as ground is scarce and high in 
that small and crowded area, no doubt the 
value of grounds and edifices is, in the ag- 
gregate, considerable. The Church was not 
abundantly endowed by the State, and 
wealthy laymen seem not to have been in 
the habit of remembering it in making their 
wills. Sometimes they left small amounts 
of money to have prayers said for them, or 
sermons preached, or for similar specific ob- 
jects. The income constituted an annual 
tax called censo on lands, or buildings. Only 
a few thousand dollars are received in this 
way. The Church is, therefore, really poor, 
and if the churches were taken away from 
it its assets would be practically nothing. 
The Church has no recorded titles to either 
lands or the churches which stand on them. 
Registration of property is not obligatory 
under the Spanish code, altho provision is 
made for it, and a considerable amount in 
the aggregate remains unregistered. There 
was but little litigation over titles, and es- 
tates often passed from father to son with-: 
out legal assistance. Twenty years’ posses- 
sion established title, even against counter- 
claims. The Church was debarred by the 
Hypothecary, or Mortgage Law, from regis- 
tering its houses of worship. This is one 
3001 
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reason why it cannot to-day appeal to the 
books of the registrars to prove titles. The 
reason for the prohibition probably was that 
as Church and State were one, Church prop- 
erty was State property, and did not need to 
be registered. As a rule municipal prop- 
erty was not inscribed. I recall only one or 
two exceptions, and those exceptions came 
after American occupation. Sometimes the 
land was given by an individual, more often 
by the municipality or the State. If deeds 
of gift were made they have not been pre- 
served. Documents. do not last long in that 
climate, and need to be renewed every gen- 
eration. Everybody knew what a church 
was for, and nobody thought it worth while 
to draw up papers showing how the prop- 
erty was transferred, by whom and to whom. 
For all churches ‘recently erected expedi- 
entes are to be found in municipal archives, 
showing plans for building, money raised 
and appliéd, ete. 

The churches were built in almost every 
instance by public money; money raised by 
taxation by the municipality;.or appro- 
priated by the Insular Government, or voted 
from a surplus in the municipal treasury; 
or apportioned among the taxpayers by 
the City Council, or by these several ways 
combined. Property owners told me they 
always regarded payment of these taxes, or 
contributions, as obligatory. Under the law, 
they said, a citizen was not at liberty to re- 
fuse to support the Church. In most cases 
the municipalities claim the, churches as 
municipal property. In Ponce the Church 
has been registered since American occupa- 
tion, with other parcels of city property. The 
Secretary of Justice gave permission to the 
registrar to inscribe the Church, on the 
ground that the prohibition of inscription in 
the Hypothecary Law is contrary to the 
principles of the Constitution of the United 
States, and is, therefore, null and void. 

In the disposal of these churches a legal 
question is involved. They are claimed both 
by the Church and the municipal corpora- 
tions. The latter seem inclined in some in- 
stances to demand rental for the use of the 
churches. The legal claim of the Church 
is based by some of the priests on a provi- 
sion of the religious constitution of Spain, 
which, it is said, makes all churches, no mat- 
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ter by whom built, the property of the 
Church when dedicated. The Treaty of 
Paris requires the United States to respect 
the claims of individuals, ecclesiastical and 
other corporations to property in the island. 
Manifestly the legal question cannot be set- 
tled without careful investigation by a judi- 
cial commissien or properly constituted 
court. 

But the equity of the case seems to me 
perfectly clear. These churches were built 
for Catholic worship,-and for no other. They 
were built by Catholic communities; they were 
dedicated to Catholic worship; the State made 
annual appropriations for ministers to serve 
them; the municipalities kept them in re 
pair; the priests were employees of the 
State, under the control of their bishop, and 
conducted the services according to the rules 
of the Church. To deprive the Church of 


this property now that. the relations of 


Church and State are dissolved, in face of 
the fact that it was not lawful to register 
it while Church and State were united, 
would be, as it seems to me, a virtual act of 
confiscation. This property was unques- 
tionably consecrated by the Church for 
church purposes; it was so designed by the 
State; formal transfer was not made be- 
cause it was thought unnecessary; those who 
paid the money were Catholics either by pro- 
fession or preference, with very few excep- 
tions, and they expected that Catholic wor- 
ship would always be celebrated in these 
churches. 

If the ownership were legally given to the 
municipalities, they might take down the 
buildings, divert them to some secular use, 
sell them to the Catholic Church, or to some 
other Church, rent them to the congregations 
now using them or to Protestants. It can- 
not be doubted that the use of these edifices 
for any other purpose than Catholic wor- 
ship would be a grave scandal to the Catho- 
lie conscience. I am of the opinion that a 
better solution will be found. In most if 
not all the municipalities a feeling that jus- 
tice would not be done unless the churches 
are reserved for Catholics seems to prevail; 
and alcaldes who were strenuous in assert- 
ing the rights of the municipalities admitted 
that those rights might be waived at the re- 
quest of the majority of the people, or might 
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be surrendered on the payment of a small 
sum of money. It is desirable that the dual 
control should be ended as soon as possible 
in a way to relieve the secular authorities of 
the care and maintenance of the churches. 
They will have difficulties enough to meet 
without a possible civil and ecclesiastical 
conflict. 

There remains the question of certain mo- 
nastic property confiscated by the Spanish 
Government sixty years ago or more. The 
chapels connected therewith were not taken 
when the rest of the property was seized, 
but were left to Catholic worship. What the 
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Government took it seems to have taken for 
perpetual occupation or control. If the 
Catholic claim is good, it could doubtless be 
substantiated in a suit at law. Nice legal 
questions are invoived which a layman could 
hardly venture to determine, particularly 
without knowing the exact history of the 
case. 

These are the more important religious 
questions which Portd Rico has brought to 
its new rulers for solution. We must take 
them up in a serious, candid and broad- 
minded spirit, and seek the ends of impartial 
justice. 
PLatnFis_p, N. J. 


By Walter Wellman. | 


[Mr. Wellman has just returned from his second Arctic expedition It was made under the auspices of the 
National Geographical Society of Washington and the American Museum of Natural History of New York, and 
it was hoped that it might incidentally be of some assistance in finding Andrée and his two companions.— 


EpiToR. | 


HERE are now three exploring expedi- 
T tions in the Arctic’ regions. Two— 
those of Lieutenant Peary and the 
Duke of Abruzzi—are avowedly in search of 
the North Pole. The other, commanded by 
Captain Otto Sverdrup, who was Dr. Nan- 
sen’s master of the “ Fram,” is supposed to 
be making an effort to circumnavigate Green- 
land. But I heard in Norway last summer 
that the doughty Captain had said, “I will 
take in the Pole, too, if it comes convenient.” 
Lieutenant Peary had protested because 
Captain Sverdrup was about to enter the 
field of exploration which Mr. Peary regard- 
ed as his special territory. He was quite bit- 
ter about it, and to placate the American ex- 
plorer the Norwegian took care publicly to 
announce that he was not to be a rival of 
Peary’s in the latter’s favorite plan of reach- 
ing the Pole by the Greenland route. 

When the Wellman Expedition was about 
to sail for Franz Josef Land in June, 1898, 
we heard that the Duke of Abruzzi, of Italy, 
was preparing to foilow in our track this 
year. We had two purposes in view, one be- 
ing to reach the Pole, if possible, or at least 
to approach nearer it than any of our prede- 
cessors had done. The other was to com- 


plete the exploration of Franz Josef Land. 
Curiously enough these were precisely the 
objectives of the Italian expedition, accord- 
ing to the published announcements. I did 
not and do not claim to know much about 
the ethics of the profession of exploring, if 
there be any such thing, and I was unable to 
see why our use of Franz Josef Land as a 
field of operations should close that region 
to others who cared to attempt something in 
the same line. It seemed to me that one man 
had just as much right to the use of the Arc- 
tic Sea and the Arctic land in that quarter of 
the globe as he could manage to make, or as 
any other man had. Accordingly I made 
public announcement that I was glad to hear 
the Duke was to follow us up. Of course 
I privately determined that I would do my 
best to leave nothing for him to explore, and 
so far as lands are concerned this is the case. 
The mapping of the Franz Josef Land archi- 
pelago is now practically complete, but I re- 
gret to say the North Pole is still there for 
the Duke to capture, if he can. 

The Italian did follow in our track. Not 
only did he have a plan and route almost 
identical with ours, but: he went to the same 
man we had been to in the south of Norway 
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for a ship. He employed the same man to 
get dogs for him from the same part of Si- 
beria. He made his first landing in Franz 
Josef Land at the point we had first touched, 
and thence attempted to push his ship up the 
British Channel, just as we had done. We 
met him there early in August last. He be- 
ing a newcomer and we old settlers, we went 
on board his ship, ‘ Stellar Polare,”’ and 1 
welcomed him to Franz Josef Land and 
wished him good luck. Tho he was a prince 
of the blood, son of a former King of Spain, 
and nephew of the King of Italy, and tho 
he had had the temerity to come into our 
field of work, it did not occur to me to charge 
him with unprofessional conduct. 

The Prince (he is the Prince Luigi) is a cap- 
ital, sensible young fellow. I admire him 
very much. It seems to be a good thing 
_ when rich aristocrats Ieave court, slide out 
of the lap of luxury, and take to the field of 
arduous labor in an endeavor to add some- 
thing to the world’s knowledge of the world. 
Of all the men now in the field I think 
Abruzzi has the best chance to reach the 
Pole, or to eclipse Dr. Nansen’s record. 
Neither Peary nor Sverdrup accomplished 
much last year, Sverdrup nothing at all, in 
fact. Because the “ Fram”. had made her 
celebrated drift-voyage through the Arctic 
Ocean Sverdrup thought she could force her 
way round Greenland without much trouble. 
But navigation in the ice of the open ocean, 
where pressure is limited to the resistance 
of ice against ice, is quite a different thing 
from navigation in Smith Sound and Kenne- 
dy Channel, and the narrow straits on the 
west coast of Greenland, where land is the 
bulwark against which the floes are jammed 
with the force of billions of tons. Sverdrup 
has found it so, and neither the “ Fram ” nor 
Peary’s “ Windward” has as yet been able 
to get as far north in those waters as we 
were in a fortnight’s steaming from Norway. 

When we left the.Italian ship she was at 
80.30, with clear water ahead for perhaps 
forty miles. I have no doubt the Duke is 
passing the present winter at about the 81st 
parallel, possibly still further north. He has 
at least a degree the advantage over our 
base, and two degrees or more over the 
bases of Peary and Sverdrup. Of course 
this does not mean that he will get to the 


Pole. Everything will depend upon his skill, 


fortitude and luck when he sets out upon his 
sledge journey next spring. The sledge jour- 
ney is the real test. Exploration by ship is 
child’s play in comparison with it. 

Some of my esteemed friends, the able edi- 
tors who sit in their revolving chairs and 
know all about Arctic exploration, criticise 
my plan of “a dash for the Pole.” I con- 


fess my guilt as the author of this phrase, © 


but I cannot claim credit as inventor of the 
plan. If the able editors would analyze the 
matter a little more carefully they would 
perceive that it is only by a dash that any 
one now proposes to reach the Pole. The old 
theories about a “‘ gradual advance from out- 
post to outpost” and “ scientific occupation 
of the country” are obsolete. You can’t 
establish depots of supplies upon the drifting 
ice-sheet of the polar sea, or, if you do, your 
labor will be thrown away, for you can never 
find them again. Depots are limited, there- 
fore, to the land, and the land, unfortunately, 
so far as we know, runs no nearer the Pole 
than 83.30 in Greenland and about 82 in 
Franz Josef Land. North Greenland is there- 
fore about a hundred statute miles nearer 
the Pole than North Franz Josef Land, but it 
is much more difficult to reach. In all his 
trips to Greenland Peary has never advanced 
béyond 82, and no depot was ever estab- 
lished as far north as that parallel. 

What every Pole-seeker tries to do is to 
plant a depot as far north upon the land as 
he can and to make a dash over the sea-ice 
beyond that point. It must be a dash for 
various reasons. The travelers must carry 
everything with them that they live upon, 
and they are limited as to time. Travel over 
pack-ice is practicable only after the light 
has come in the spring and before the sum- 
mer’s sun has softened the snow and helped 
the ice to break up. This means that March, 
April, May and June are available. By the 
end of this period the explorers must be back 
at the land if they want to make sure of get- 
ting back at all. ° 

Three-quarters of a century ago Parry, the 
Englishman, attempted a dash for the Pole 
from Spitzbergen: Nansen made his dash 
from the “Fram,” which had drifted his 
base to 84, giving him the best chance to 
reach the Pole man has ever had or is likely 
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to have for some years. Andree made his 
dash by balloon, and is almost certainly lost. 
We essayed a dash last spring and met with 
an accident which may happen to any one 
in any part of the world, tho one amiable 
critic says this accident was the fault of the 
route adopted, against which he had warned 
me, and that I should have known better 
than to try it. Perry proposed, and I am 
told still proposes, a dash from North Green- 
land, but he has not as yet been able to 
establish his base as far north as 83 or 83.30, 
as planned, and, plucky and resourceful as he 
is, I fear he will never be able to establish it 
now that he is so unfortunately crippled. 
Prince Luigi will try a dash from his base in 
Franz Josef Land, somewhere near Nansen’s 
winter hut and not far from the outpost 
where one of my men died last January and 
his surviving comrade spent two months of 
Arctic darkness by the side of the unburied 
body. 

The best of Arctic exploration, to my mind, 
is the quality of manhood it brings out, and 
what I contend for is an open field and fair 
play for every man, of whatever nation or 
station in life. Above all, men who know 
nothing whatever of the motives, methods or 
conditions involved in this work should be a 
trifle more reserved in their criticisms upon 
those who are engaged in it. At the very 
least, they should try to avoid misrepresenta- 
tion, even if the effort does strain them a lit- 
tle. ; 

We may have honest differences of opinion 
as to the desirability of Arctic exploration, 
as we have about a great many things. Some 
people do not care for yacht racing, and can 
see no great gocd in it, but they do not think 
it necessary to treat unfairly the men who 
do. For one, I love yacht racing, football, 
cricket and all manly sports, music and poet- 
try, art and the drama, philosophizing, bot- 
anizing and collecting, travel and exploration, 
and all those other activities that take men 
away from the sordidness of life. There are 
other and perhaps better things in this world 
than forming trusts and making money, than 
gold fields and dianiond mines and wars about 
possession of the wealth-producing spots 
upon the globe. Let us grant that the dis- 
covery of the Pole and of new lands within 
the ice zones is not going to add anything to 
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the world’s wealth. .There is nothing utili- 
tarian or practical in it. It is a most diffi- 
cult task, costs money, and occasionally a 
life is lost. But are we to decry it and stop 
it for these reasons? Is the pursuit of knowl- 
edge to come to an end just because the road 
is full of obstacles? I do not think so. 

One of the first instincts and duties of man 
is to know his own world and all parts of it. 
He has this instinct and is conscious of this 
duty, and all the utilitarian jibes of which 
the tribe ‘of golden calf worshipers are ca- 
pable will not drive it out of him. It ought 
not to be driven out, for this is the spirit 
which has actuated man through all his cen- 
turies of exploration in all the fields where 
knowledge is to be gained. 

From the practical point of view I am not 
aware that the human race is to gain any- 
thing from study of Mars and Jupiter and 
the myriads of vast worlds far beyond which 
may belong even to other systems than that 
in which we move and have our orbit. But 
I have not heard any one sneering at the rich 
men who give their wealth for the construc- 
tion of giant telescopes with which to ex- 
plore these remote mysteries. Nor am I 
able to see why trying to knaw something 
more than we now know about distant 
worlds is any more noble or dignified or 
wholesome than trying to know something 
more than we now know about the world 
which was given us to live upon. 

One of the glories of our race is that we 
want and try to know everything that is to 
be known, in this world or out of it. For 
knowledge, even for the scraps which fill in 
and confirm, we will go up in the air in bal- 
loons, send almost human instruments up 
in kites, delve deep into the earth, dig up 
bodily the buried cities of ancient times, stir 
the bones of men and animals rotting in 
gloomy caves, dredge the bottom of the sea, 
level our telescopes and fix our spectroscopes 
at heavenly .bodies, rummage earth, air and 
waters for specimens and fossils, climb 
mountains and descend into reeking craters. 
When the needful machines are invented, if 
they ever are, we shall soar to Mars, If the 
way be found to do it, we shall go miles 
down into the bowels of the earth, regardless 
of dangers, for the purpose of dissipating our 
ignorance as to whgt actually exists there, 
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And every part of the surface of this sphere, ‘known territory which surrounds it, will be 
including the North Pole and the millions of . brought within human ken. 


square. miles of now unexplored and un- 
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The War and English Feeling. 


By Justin McCarthy, M.P. 


HEN I last addressed my American 
\W readers through your pages I had 
to tell them that people here were 
thinking of nothing but the fate of Captain 
Dreyfus, and could be hardly got to concern 
themselves about the prospects of a war 
with the Transvaal Republic. 

Now we have changed all that. Poor Cap- 

tain Dreyfus is totally forgotten and we can 
' think and talk of nothing but the war in 
South Africa, a war which might easily 
have been prevented if the intellect and con- 
science of the British people had only been 
awakened in time. 

Against the war we have such men as 
Herbert Spencer, Frederic Harrison, John 
Morley, James Bryce, Leonard Courtney, Sir 
William Harcourt, Sir Edward Clarke, and 
among the chief movers upon the other side 
we have Mr. Chamberlain, who is determined 
to keep himself to the front in politics, and 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes, who is resolved to boss the 
show, gold mines and all, in South Africa. 
I repeat, we should never have had this 
war if the conscience and the common 
sense of the English people could have only 
been aroused at the right time. But the gen- 
eral public kept on assuring itself that the 
talk about war would come to nothing; that 
there was nothing to fight about; that the 
campaign was only being organized in the 
“‘jingo newspapers,” that at the worst the 
Pope or the President of the United States 
or somebody would come in and arbitrate in 
accordance with the spirit of the Peace Con- 
vention at The Hague, and that therefore the 
outer public need not trouble itself about the 
matter. 

Now all of a sudden the outer public 
wakes up to the knowledge that we are 
actually engaged in a war with the Trans- 


vaal Republic and the Orange Free State, 
and that blood will have blood, as Macbeth 
says, and that we are edifying the savage 
tribes of South Africa by the spectacle of 
two Christian nations cutting each others’ 
throats about a question which might have 
been settled much more easily and speedily 
than the Venezuela question if the English 
public had only taken time to consider 
what their self-appointed leaders were in- 
viting them to do. The Liberal party unfor- 
tunately has been of late much divided in 
itself, and as I have told your readers before, 
there has been a distinct reaction toward the 
old Palmerstonian policy among some of 
its members. 

Of course England can crush the Boers if 
she will, can exterminate them if she thinks 


it necessary. It is only a question of time , 


and money and the lives of brave English 
officers and soldiers, who have to go to their 
death because Mr. Chamberlain thinks we 
ought to have a war and Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
finds the Transvaal Republic in his way. 
There can be no possible question as to the 
result; we have only to kill so many of the 
Boers and of their Orange Free State allies 
and the thing is done. The whole fighting 
population of both States could not, on an 
open battle ground, occupy a British army 
for very long. Therefore our war politicians 
may feel well assured that they will have 
their way in the end, always provided that 
no inconvenient complications with any other 
European State should arise in the mean 
time. Our “Jingoes” and our music halls 
are watching the opening of the war with 
light hearts. But the numbers of English- 
men who protest against the war are in- 
creasing every day, and it is not difficult to 
foretell what history will say of the manner 
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in which the whole business has been worked 


up to satisfy the personal ambition and the. 


masterful spirit of two conspirators. 

I am glad to see that my friend, William 
Watson, one of the most gifted of our 
younger poets, has taken a just estimate of 
the amount of heroic element to be found in 
this unfortunate war. 

Mr. Swinburne has been trying to glorify 
the Transvaal expedition in some verses, 
which seemed curiously barren of inspira- 
tion, and certain of the anti-jingo newspa- 
pers found fault with his inflated and un- 
meaning lines. Mr. William Watson writes 
to the Duily Chronicle, pointing out that “ in 
simple justice to that magnificent singer ’”’ 
we should remember “ that the existence of 
a great theme not less than of a great poet, is 
one of the indispensable antecedent condi- 
tions of great poetry.” Then Mr. Watson 
goes on to say that “the assassination. of a 
State and the strangling of a people are not 
heroical themes, and never while this world 
endures shall they evoke one note of noble 
song.” ; 

The Muse of poetry, he declares, never finds 
a congenial subject in encouraging a giant to 
exert his power against a dwarf. “It is the 
valor of David with his sling and not the 
arrogant bulk of Goliath that kindles the 
imagination of poets and captures forever 
the sympathies of man.’’ Nothing could be 
more timely and more true than William 
Watson’s protest. There is no glory to be 
got for England in this miserable expedition. 
It is plain, as Swift said, what the result 
must be when “ six well armed men attack 
one unarmed man in his shirt.” I feel deeply 
sorry for the brave and honest Englishmen 
who, compelled by military duty to obey the 
commands of the War Office, may have to go 
to death in such a cause. I know more than 
one English officer among those who have 
already sailed for South Africa, who told me 
themselves weeks and weeks ago that they 
condemned the war policy of the Colonial 
Office, and held that there was no just cause 
for a war; and néw such men as these may 
have to die in support of that policy to which 
they cannot give their approval. 

Just on the verge of the war ‘there appears 
4 new novel, by Mr. Morley Roberts, which 
has for its title “The Colossus,” of which the 
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hero is obviously and undeniably Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes. 

It would be needless to say that facetious 
persons have already nicknamed the book 
“ The Colossus of Rhodes.”” This is the third 
novel, so far as I know, that has had Mr. 
Cecil, Rhodes for its hero. 

The first was ‘‘ Mr. Magnus,” by an author 
not personally known to me, the second was 
“The God in the Car,’ by my friend, An- 
thony Hope, and now comes Morley Rob- 
erts with his “Colossus.” Morley Roberts 
is as well known, I should think, on your 
side of the Atlantic as he is on ours. He is 
familiar with your Wild West; he ha's been 
a sailor before the mast, he has been almost 
everywhere and done almost everything in 
the way of personal adventure, and he writes 
with a bold and brilliant pen. My earliest 
recollections of Morley Roberts go back to 
the days, some twenty years ago, when he 
was a familiar figure in the art studios that 
were so numerous in and around the region 
of Trafaigar Square, Chelsea. I need hardly 
say that Trafalgar Square, Chelsea, isa very 
different sort of place from that Trafalgar 
Square, in the heart of London, which is 
guarded by the statue of Nelson on his pil- 
lar, and by Landseer’s Lions, and where 
every now and then some great popular dem- 
onstration is held, and heads are occasionally 
broken. Trafalgar Sqnare, Chelsea, is the 
center of a population of sculptors and paint- 
ers and the professional models who sit for 
these artists, and it was in this region that I 
first came to hear of Mr. Morley Roberts. 
Since that time he has made a distinct name 
for himself in the literary world, and I can- 
not doubt that ‘“‘ The Colossus” will add to 
his reputation. The coming winter ought to 
be a bad season for the ordinary novelist. 
Peopie here will read little but the war news 
in the daily papers. ‘“ The Colossus,” how- 
ever, ought not to suffer from this general 
condition of things, for the more the public 
are absorbed in the war the greater ought to 
be the interest in a book which has for its 
hero the man who has done more than any 
other to.set the war going. 

Mr. Lecky’s book, just published, which 
has for its title “The Map of Life, Conduct 
and Character,’ has a sentence which seems 
to me to bear with it quite a curious sig- 



























































































































































































nificance as regards English public life just 
at the present moment. This is the sentence: 
“Errors of judgment are not errors of morals, 
_but any public man who, through selfish, am- 
bitious, or party motives, plunges or helps to 
plunge his country into an unrighteous or un- 
necessary war, subordinates public interest 
to his personal ambition, employs himself 
“in stimulating class, national, or provincia! 
hatred, iowers the moral standard of public 
life, or supports a legislation which he knows 
to tend to or facilitate dishonesty, is commit- 
ting a crime before which, if it be measured 
by its consequences, the gravest acts of mere 
private immorality dwindle into insignifi- 
cance.” 

-The words about the unrighteous and un- 
necessary war may possibly touch the con- 
sciences of some of those whom Mr. Lecky 
habitually supports in the House of Com- 
mons. . The book itself seems to mé, so far as 
I have yet been able to judge of it, to be a 
masterly study ,worthy to recall the bright- 
est days of the author’s reputation. 

Since: his entrance into public life Mr. 
Lecky has not done much as a scholar or a 
writer, and neither he nor the House of Com- 
mons has gained by his becoming a Member 


of Parliament. 

Some of Punch’s artists have undoubtedly 
gained by it, for Mr. Lecky’s appearance, 
altho there is a certain dignity about it, lends 
itself very readily to caricature. 


I have too 
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high a respect for Mr. Lecky’s great gifts as . 


a thinker and an author not to feel sorry 
that he ever consented to enter the House of 
Commons. : 

He has not political force enough to make 
him a commanding figure there, and it is a 
pity that a man of his intellectual force 
should put himself in the way of making a 
poor figure anywhere. é 

1 am still surveying political life from an 
easy distance. I have not so far been allowed 
to attend the autumn session of the House 
of Commons, called together to vote supplies 
for the war. I should like to have been 
there, if only to add my vote to the votes of 
those who have recorded their protest against 
the Transvaal expedition. I was grumbling 
over my hard fate to a kindly friend this 
day, and I said I could not help feeling some- 
thing of the humiliation of a soldier who 
fails to join the ranks when a battle is on. 

My kindly friend put it genially that mine 
was only the condition of the invalided sol- 
dier, whose comrades know that he would 
be among them if he could. 

That was gracefully said; and I know that 
I would have been in the Parliamentary bat- 
tle if I could, but we may be sure that the 
invalided soldier grumbles‘enough at his en- 
forced inactivity and chafes against the un- 
kind fates, and makes himself generally dis- 
agreeable to those who have him in their 


care. 
Lonpon ENGLAND. 


‘ 





The Future of Cuba. 


By Maj.-Gen. 


Fitzhugh Lee, 


COMMANDER OF THE DePpARTMENTS OF THE Province OF HAVANA AND Pinar Det Rio. 


Cuba? That is a question I am 

very frequently asked, and I sup- 

pose it is natural for people to suppose that 

from my peculiar facilities for observation 

in the island I might have some knowledge, 
or at least some opinion about it. 

Nevertheless I have no such knowledge 

and no such opinion. With the very best of 

will on the part of our Government, a desire 

to keep its pledges, and leave the inhabitants 


W oom will the United States evacuate 





of Cuba to enjoy their independence in their 
own way, there are many difficulties in the 
way of withdrawal; and whether or not we 
have in the last six months made progress 
toward that e d I am unable to say. 

Yet I can say that during the last six 
months crime has decreaséd and peace and 
prosperity are spreading or reviving in 4 
great measure.. This, however, seems attrib- 
utable to the presence of the United States 
troops, whom the chief property holders and 
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Bewildered Critics 


conservative business men insist must stay. 
The Cubans themselves seem to be very 
much divided in opinion as to what ought to 
be done. Some want an independent repub- 
lic immediately. Others insist that Cuba 
shall be annexed to the United States, and 
great numbers of others seem to have no 
positive opinions concerning the path their 
country should pursue. There is, of course, 
on the part of the majority a lack of under- 
standing of the difficulties of self-govern- 
ment. 

At present the census is being taken in 
Cuba and for the first time we shall have an 
accurate and reliable enumeration. When 
that has been finished the experiment of free 
government by Cubans for Cubans will, I 
believe, be tried. Precisely in what locality 
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or in what form I do not know. That is a 
matter for our Government to decide, and I 
have obtained no information of its inten- 
tions in the matter. ; 

If it is found that, the Cubans can organize 
and maintain a government in their island 
that will protect life and property, undoubt- 
edly we shall withdraw and allow them to 
go their way along the path of independence, 
accompanied by nothing more embarrassing 
than our very best wishes. 

But at present all is tentative, all attempts 
at government are merely experimental; and 
not being a prophet, I am unable to say what 
the future holds for the Pearl of the Antilles. 
I sincerely hope that it is happiness and 
prosperity in their greatest abundance and 
in highest form, 


Havana, Cusa, 


By Maurice Thompson. 


"Ev raow pehrovow ’Axivdvvog Flere vhgew Tovvexa kai pebierv avtic édoge pdvoc. 


T is difficult to find the established current 
| of contemporary criticism. Perhaps the 
old saying that “ all signs fail in dry 
weather” is applicable to the situation—the 
Straws indicating that the wind blows in 
every possible direction. We have upon us 
the interesting conditions inevitable to a pe- 
riod of high literary art in which, by the 
sheer force of numbers and of conscious, 
greedy competition, the swarming artists 
confuse our vision and embarrass every criti- 
cal faculty. It is a time when the one sober 
judge is likely to be thought the only fud- 
dled man in the world. 

Without a moment’s hesitation, however, 
the enlightened critic should be able to see 
clearly this one thing—namely, that mere 
literary art never before was quite as per- 
fect as 1t now is, unless we must except the 
highest flowering period of Greek poetry. 
Note well, just here, that I confine this state- 
ment strictly within the limits of verbal 
style—diction--the art of writing with the ef- 
fect that may be called literary symmetry. 
We have perfected phraseology, raised the 
paragraph to the highest power, refined and 





purified word-combinations, until what we 
may call literary color is rarefied beyond the 
possibility of further rose-misty diffusion. 
Moreover, our cleverness as logolepts, as 
rhythmists, as extractors of word-essences, 
could scarcely be carried to a higher pitch or 
more perfect results, and we have a plethora 
of word-music in both prose and verse. 

It would not be possible to trace the pres- 
ently prevailing literary art to a fixed source. 
In English we see what might be its begin- 
nings in Chaucer and Spenser. In French 
many a bubbling little well-head shines far 
in the rear of Ronsard. The academic critic 
would naturally look quite back to the Greek 
Anthology--and the academic critic, for 
ounce, would be right. Literary tradition can- 
not be shaken off, because it has imbuing it 
the perennial verities. What was required 
to make a great poem in the days of Sappho, 
the days of Theocritus, the days of Virgil, 
the days of Villon and of Chaucer, is re- 
quired to make a great poem now—namely, 
perfect literary art—that is, the purest verbal 
beauty made magnetic by genuine originality 
of human self-disclosure, Here it is that we 
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seem at sea with our criticism. We observe 
a multitudinous variety of geniuses, we are 
assaulted by almost infinite swarms of 
Muses; the crush prevents leisurely study 
and systematic classification; so that we do 
not even try to form a judicial estimate of 
the forces actually making a white heat in 
the tremendous body of our literary creation, 
or, we might better say, our literary mass. 
We have so much excellent craftsmanship 
displayed around us that we see none of it 
with fresh eyes. 

We hear not a little lofty sneering in cer- 
tain critical quarters when the “canons of 
art” are mentioned. The shrewd gentlemen 
and ladies who club in those quarters have 
a pass-word—it shall not be made public— 
which means “ we must get back to the raw 
materials of vulgarity in order that we may 
deYour and assimilate the primitive purities 
of human nature;” which pass-word was 
invented by the man who failed as an artist 
and therefore turned traitor to art. These 
good and thrifty people, remarkable for the 
sharpness of their financial weather eye, note 
the fact that ‘“‘ good literature does not pay ” 
—and to be sure it does not !—wherefore 
they leap to the conclusion that good liter- 
ature needs a controlling injection of vul- 
garity, which, they say, renders it at once 
both fresh and salable! 

There is a phrase, ‘*‘ The common people,” 
with which enormous harm is being done 
to art. The phrase itself is all right; the very 
best art does always reach the common peo- 
ple and stay with them; but we are somehow 
confusing terms and ideas so that “‘ common 
people” stands for the belated, benighted 
and, alas! debauched mob that never would 
accept what was high and pure. Art can 
always safely rectify itself by the standard 
of original human simplicity, by the common 
level of native purities which marks the sur- 
face of inextinguishable and unalterable hu- 
man sympathies. But the ‘‘ common people” 
and the over-sophisticated, yet brutally “vul- 
gar herd” are as widely different and as far 
apart as earth and sky. The critics who 
fancy that we are enlarging the girth and 
adding to. the brawn of art by making fun 
of Homer, Virgil, Theocritus, Keats and 
Tennyson probably base their standing upon 
mere popular enthusiasm for certain poets 
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who have recently appeared upon the outer 
rim of the choir in their shirt sleeves, rhym- 
ing “human” and “ bloomin’” and accom- 
panying their clever illiteracies with a rat- 
tling rag-time clickety-clack of the end-man’s 
bones and the jig-dancer’s double shuffle. 

Neither extreme—that which - deplores 
Homer’s “ bloomin’ lyre,’ nor that which 
touches the: limit of mere classical tradition 
—is worthy of serious critical attention. A 
genius is welcome in any dress. Clown, 
jester, humorist, satirist, philosopher, orator, 
rag-time lyrist, lofty poet, playwright, dra- 
matist of the first power—all genius is -de- 
light. But the critic must not. be borne off 
his feet by the surprise of .a fresh apparition 
with which the world is dazzled; for the 
world is ofttimes mightily excited by a 
very evanescent potion. It is at present 
childishly amusing itself with an assumed 
primitiveness. How often in the history of 
literature have the critics gone daft in the 
presence of a Cagliostro, a mere artistic 
prestidigitator, long since forgotten! But 
the prestidigitators are glorious fellows while 
they last. We must have them. They come 
and fill us with a blur of splendid wonder— 
they go, and still we have Homer, Sappho, 
Shakespeare, Keats, Tennyson, Emerson; we 
still feel the steady influence of the true, 
abiding classics of all ages and literatures. 
The granite mile-posts never decay. 

Of course the mile-stones of the past are 
not the only ones; our own age will set one 
or more; but it, too, will be granite, not staff. 
No retrogressive step will take us toward 
the spot where our permanent literary monu- 
ment is to stand. We may go wild over the 
pretense that if we assume crudities we shall 
indeed be gborginal; but the truth cannot be 
evaded, and at last we shall never truly ex- 
press our civilization save in the highest and 
most refined terms of its spiritual aspiration. 
Such an expression is art, and nothing else is 
art worth preserving. ; 

Probably there never was a critical truth 
which was popular in the day of its utterance. 
Present fascination, no matter how vicious. 
is invincible. There was a time when Smol- 
lett’s coarse splendor satisfied English read- 
ers, who could not have been made believe 
that a Scott would arise. The swish of & 
rocket is. more noticeable than the breath of 
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a pneumatic dynamite gun. We like sur- 
prise, and we dearly enjoy rushing with the 
crowd, and when the critic bids us consider 
the insufficient, the unreasonable, or the in- 
artistic cause of our excitement, we simply 
shake a fist at him and howl with those that 
howl. This sort of thing has its effect upon 
the lesser critics who enjoy winning popular 
approval more than nursing a sense of criti- 
cal accuracy. It is so much easier and safer 
to “ appreciate ” an ephemeral comet that all 
the world is ‘‘ booming,” than to hold fast 
to a temporarily obscured sun. 

The master critic, however, is born to his 
work, and must suffer for it. Even Mon- 
taigne, consummate as was his diplomacy, 
had his scourgings. High vantage ground 
proves a lonely abiding spot in the days 
when nobody cares for what is high. True 
poetry always comes when there is a genu- 


OON after the University of Chicago 
was established, a certain Eastern 
professor was invited to the new in- 

stitution. Just before his final departure 

for Chicago, “however, his colleagues gave 
him a farewell dinner, at which he described 
in glowing terms the new Western univer- 
sity, and declared to the mingled surprise and 
amusement of his hearers that in Chicago, 
more than in any other place he knew—and 
he had traveled widely—was to be found the 
real home of culture. During the friendly 
banter that followed this declaration one of 
his Eastern colleagues remarked, with a 
deeply-shaded twinkle, that judging by all 
precedents in the history of Chicago, her 
rapid growth, her world’s fair, drainage 
canal, and other civic institutions, he had 
not the slighest doubt that when Chicago 
took up “culture” she would make it 

“hum.” In this same spirit I feel safe in 

predicting that when the Yankee is firmly 

established in the tropics he will make trop- 
ical agriculture “hum.” This should not be 
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ine popular thirst for it; the flower is not 
opened by freezing weather. Critics should 
be creators of taste, not mere caterers. The 
fact that the art of poetry is falling into a 
spurious mood, that poets are becoming on 
one hand more and more mere strummers of 
fine verbal chords, and on the other hand 
mere “slingers of slang” presents to the 
highest critical conscience a task from which 
any man or woman who values popularity 
may well shrink. What a delicate touch the 
critic must have if he shall be able to give 
full credit to the useful and delight-bringing 
newcomers in art, who for ‘a brief space 
dim the splendor of the constellations, while 
at the same time he holds fast to the per- 
manent criterion which can be satisfied in its 
imperious demands by nothing short of. ab- 
solute beauty of form imbued with absolute 
beauty of spirit! 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND 





received as a piece of cock-sure American- 
ism, of which we hear too much, but rather 
as something amply demonstrated by some 
past experiences which I purpose to relate. 
It is not to be expected that agriculture in 
Porto Rico, for example, will rehabilitate it- 
self in an immediate or spectacular manner, 
but that the new life and energy put into it 
will after a period of years show results of 
the most striking character. If this does not 
prove true all signs fail. 

Improvement in tropical agriculture due 
to American ‘activity will manifest itself in 
popularizing, bettering and cheapening trop- 
ical products. Probably no clearer example 
of the successful popularization of any group 
of agricultural products can be found than 
that recently achieved by the fruit growers 
of Southern California. A decade ago it be- 
gan to be appreciated by Eastern men, who 
had been attracted to Southern California, 
that if its wonderful fruit-producing capaci- 
ties were ever to become a source of large 
profit a market in the great centers of popu- 
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lation must be secured. To secure that East- 
ern market it was necessary to make Cali- 
fornia fruit more attractive than that pro- 
duced anywhere else. These California 
Yankees, therefore, deliberately and system- 
atically set to work to accomplish this. They 
had much to contend with. California fruit 
had a bad reputation, because unscrupulous 
dealers had made inferior shipments. The 
growers held meetings and discussed the 
‘whole problem until all the influential men 
thoroughly understood how they must pro- 
ceed. Associations were formed through 
which the growers became their own ship- 
pers. They devised new systems of packing 
by which the fruit was not only better pre- 
served, but by its dainty appearance it at- 
tracted the attention of buyers. Transcon- 
tinental freight rates had been excessive. 
The growers asked the railroad companies 
for lower rates, backing their demand with 
substantial proof that unless it was met the 
development of the country would be stifled 
and the railroads themselves be the chief 
sufferers in consequence. Lower rates were 
granted. The accidental stalling of a freight 
train somewhere on the long journey it was 
found would cause such a delay as serious- 
ly to injure the fruit, causing loss to the 
growers and detracting from the good name 
of the California products. This uncer- 
tainty in the time of transit had also de- 
veloped a practice of picking fruit in such an 
unduly immature stage that it never ac- 
quired the natural flavor. The fast refrig- 
erator freight train was the remedy for this 
difficulty. It ran on a regular schedule, and 
carried a box of peaches to New York al- 
most as fast as a passenger or a sack of mail 
by the regular trains. Finally, in some dis- 
tricts, a system of inspection has been per- 
fected through which fruit that does not 
come up to the required standard cannot be 
shipped. The result of all these endeavors 
has been the marvelous expansion of the Cal- 
ifornia fruit industry. Is there any reason 
why with good packing, cold storage, and 
swift steamers, the guava, the mango, the 
avocado, and a dozen other tropical fruits 
should not be made as plentiful on our ta- 
bles as the pineapple, the banana, and the 
California pear ? 

In the betterment of agricultural products 
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in the United States the exercise of Yankee 
inventiveness has by no means been con- 
fined to machinery. Many thousands of new 
varieties of fruits and vegetables have been 
invented by our horticulturists and our 
agriculturists. As with machinery, these 
inventions are sometimes the result of acci- 


‘dent or of ill-directed exertion, but oftener, 


especially in recent years, the achievements 
have been the result of trained investiga- 
tion. The investigator sets out to produce a 
fruit of specified qualities, with a certain 
color and form, for instance, capable of with- 
standing a certain climate, of large produc- 
tiveness, of good flavor, of satisfactory pack- 
ing qualities, and ripening at a particular 
time. He chooses suitable parent plants for 
cross-breeding, he brings the offspring to 
maturity, by hundreds or by thousands, dis- 
cards the undesirable ones, and by a long 
process of careful selection, and when neces- 
sary by further cross-breeding, he finally 
turns out a fruit of the required characteris- 
tics, a new horticultural. invention. 

Thirty years ago the Florida orange was 
still unborn. During that period hundreds 
of varieties have been evolved on Florida 
soil, purely the result of intelligent Ameri- 
can activity. A hundred of these at least 
have superior merit. In grapes we have de- 
veloped in less than a century from a few 
wild American species, originally sour or 
musky, an almost endless series of delicious 


products. In a somewhat longer period we 


have given American apples a world-wide 
reputation, developing from a tree of Old 
World origin at least three thousand well es- 
tablished varieties. American strawberries 
are unmatched in Europe, and we are fast 
following with the blackberry, the dew- 
berry, and the red plum. 

However much shall be accomplished by 
Americans in popularizing and improving 
the agricultural products of the tropics, the 
most important effect of American activity 
will probably lie in the cheapening of these 
products. The application of machinery in 
agriculture, particularly the substitution of 
machine work for hand labor, is an art in 
which the American, as compared with the 
Kuropean, stands pre-eminent. According 
to Mulhall, the value of the agricultural 
products per capita of the agricultural popu- 
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lation in Europe in the year 1887 was $215, 
while for the United States it was $425. The 
etliciency of an agricultural laborer in the 
United States, in other words, or his capac- 
ity for production, is double that of the agri- 
cultural laborer of Burope. This difference 
is undoubtedly due chiefly to the wider and 
more intelligent use of improved agricultural 
implements in America. The American la- 
borer having achieved these results is ever 
on the alert for further improved machines 
and better methods of using them. 

I recently visited a logging camp in the 
tide-land spruce region of the Oregon coast. 


» - This large tree furnishes saw-logs from four 


to eight feet in diameter. Logs of this size 
are hard to manage by the ox and skid-road 


employed in the pineries of Michigan and’ 


Wisconsin, and, curiously enough, on our 
way to the logging camp we passed an aban- 
doned skid-road, overgrown with grass and 
briers. Instead, the machine that was haul- 
ing the logs out of the woods was a donkey- 
engine stationed on the bank of a small 
stream opposite the point where the trees 
were being felled. An endless wire cable 
extended across the stream a quarter of a 
mile into the great forest beyond. The log- 
gers were felling an avenue of trees along 
this cable, cutting the trunks into saw-logs 
of suitable length, attaching them by enor- 
mous grips to the cable, and dragging them 
by sheer force through underbrush, rotten 
logs and stumps into the stream. It was 
rough, fast work, but it paid well. The ox 
and the skid-road had been passed by in the 
race. 

In the manufacture of cane sugar probably 
the most important advance of recent years 
is due to an American invention. The sugary 
juice is extracted from the cane by passing 
the stems between heavy steel rollers, and 
the crushed refuse, known as_ bagasse, is 
used for fuel in the engines that run the 
sugar-mill machinery. Sugar-care produc- 
ers do not follow the so-called diffusion 
method of removing the sugar—essentially a 
leaching process—so generally adopted for 
the sugar beet, because the bagasse would be 
full of water and could not be used for fuel. 
But this refuse as it comes from the rollers 
is still moist, and before the invention of 
Which I will speak it was the practice to 
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cart it away to an adjacent field, dry it in 
the sun, and haul it back to the engines. 
This necessitated the continued and expet- 
sive use of carts, mules and men. A‘system 
has now been devised by which the bagasse 
is taken directly from the rollers on a con- 
veyor, or narrow moving platform, and 
dumped into a specially constructed fire- . 
box, which is of large dimensions, furnished 
with an air blast, and so arranged that the 
bagasse becomes available for fuel at once, 
drying as it burns. By this system a large 
mill dispenses with two hundred men, their 
mules, wagons and tools, and substitutes 
this simple machinery with two men to look 
after it. The process, now in use on the large 
Cuban sugar estates, has made an important ° 
reduction in the cost of manufacturing sugar. 
The high. grade of efficiency of the sugar 
mills in the Hawaiian Islands and in Cuba 
is generally due to American industry and 
enterprise, and had its beginning on the 
sugar plantations of Louisiana. 

Manufacturers and dealers in coffee ma- 
chinery say that the American inventions in 
their line are confined to such machinery as 
is used in handling coffee after it reaches the 
country of consumption. This is significant, 
as is also the remark that from the condition 
in which coffee is received at our home ports 
there is evidently room for improvement in 
the coffee-cleaning machinery now used in 
the countries of production. It is interest- 
ing to note here that tne Hon. James Wilson, 
the present Secretary of Agriculture, has 
made the prediction that before many years 
coffee will retail in the United States at ten 
cents a pound. 

Rice is grown in the swamp lands of trop- 
ical or subtropical regions, and on account 
of the submerged character of the land the 
ripe grain must be reaped with a sickle. The 
cost of hand labor in the harvesting has been 
so great that rice-growing in the excellent 
rice iands of our Southern States has not 
been profitable and the United States has 
been importing rice and rice flour to the 
value of two to four million dollars Annual- 
ly. The Southern Pacific Railway, about 
1880, opened up a peculiar prairie region in 
Southwestern Louisiana known as the Lake 
Charles District, which at that time was al- 


most unused agriculturally. Some keen 
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men, however, decided to attempt a new sort 
of rice cultivation. They built up ridges of 
earth about sections of the prairie, flooded 
these areas with water pumped up from 
wells, and planted rice. When the rice crop 
is about to mature the water is drawn off 
and the land allowed to dry. A reaping ma- 
chine is then put to work on the field, and 
the crop is harvested by machinery like other 
grain crops. The plowing, too, for the next 
year’s sowing is done while the land is 
drained, and thus more effective preparation 
and fertilization of the ground is possible. 
The profits from this new method of cultiva- 
tion have been eminently satisfactory, and 
unless unforeseen limitations arise all the 
rice used in the United States will be grown 
in ihis way. 

An illustration of the opportunities in 
tropical agriculture is afforded by the va- 
nilla plant. Early in the present century 
this was introduced into the Island of Bour- 
. bon. It grew luxuriantly but it produced no 
fruit, until it was discovered about 1840 that 
cross-pollination was a prerequisite to the 
development of pods, or ‘‘ beans.” As soon 
as the practice of hand pollination was gen- 
erally adopted vanilla cultivation rapidly in- 
creased, and now has assumed large impor- 
tance in Mauritius, Bourbon, the Seychelles, 
and other islands about Madagascar. The 
present annual product of these islands has 
a value of about $1,000,000. The heavy item 
of expense is the cost of pollination. Each of 
the millions of flowers pollinated must be 
treated singly, by hand. “The remarkable 
construction which appears to necessitate 
this hand pollination in the vanilla flower 
is in reality, as in most other orchids, mere- 
ly an adaptation to cross pollination by in- 
sects. It is clear that the proper insects to 
accomplish this pollination do not exist in 
these islands, but, on the other hand, I do not 
find any record that the British or French 
Governments or any of their subjects have 
ever attempted to introduce such insects. I 
venture the prediction that if vanilla culture 
is taker? up in Porto Rico on a commercial 
scale an insect, not a Porto Rican or Ameri- 
ican laborer, will ultimately do the pollinat- 
ing, and that if an insect which can do the 
work does not now exist on that island, the 
Yankee will search the earth till he finds one. 
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In Java-and other islands of the East In- 
dies grows the mangosteen, which is pro- 
nounced by travelers the most delicious of 
all fruits. It is said that a standing offer 
of twenty pounds has been made to any 
sailor who succeeds in bringing fresh mar- 
gosteens to the English queen, and that the 
prize is still unclaimed. Is it too much to 
expect that the best fruits of the Old World 
tropics will be transferred-by American in- 
dustry to the New World tropics, and that 
perhaps, with the aid of swift vessels and 
cold storage, it may yet be some Yankee 
farmer who will carry mangosteens to the 
Queen. 

The single characteristic of American 
character which gives the highest promise 
of pushing modern civilization into the 
tropics is his home-building. The impor- 
tance of this fundamental American trait 
must not be lost sight of by those who es- 
tablish governmental systems in our new 
possessions, and more particularly is the rec- 
ogrition of this essential to the best agricul- 
tural progress. It is not to be expected that 
the American will take the place of the na- 
tive laborer in tropical agriculture. It is far 
more likely that, keeping up his reputation 
as of Anglo-Saxon stock, the American will 
sit in the shade and watch the other: man do 
the work. But whoever does the work, it 
must be done well. The American will hold 
himself in reserve, not because he is afraid 
to work, but because he must see that his 
men do the very best they are capable of 
doing. Where his plantation is there will 
be his home. He will escape the evil of ab 
sentee ownership. The 
through the colonial régime, inherited their 
land system from Great Britain, and it was 
not until the nineteenth century was more 
than half gone that we had developed a dis- 
tinctly American land system, as crystal- 
lized in the Homestead Act of 1862. This 
system differs in two fundamental respects 
from the British. Our public lands, corre 
sponding to the crown lands of the Empire, 
are not. maintained as a source of public 
revenue; the title is granted only in areas of 
limited size, and free of cost, but with rigid 
conditions as to: residence and improvement. 
It astonishes an Englishman to learn that 
the United States has given away land 


United States, 
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worth ‘thousands of millions of dollars. 
When the United States gives away a piece 
of iand, however, it usually gains a settler; 
when the British Empire sells a piece of land 
it usually gains a landlord. As a result, in 
the British colonies there is a much higher 


percentage of absentee landowners, who, as - 


a rule, live either in London or in the larger 
colonial cities. In New South Wales and 
other Australian colonies no class of legisla- 
tion has been more extensive and important 
than that for relief from a land system in- 
herited from the mother country, which was 
wholly unsuited to the encouragement of 
immigration and permanent rural settlement. 

To a sound land system the lawmakers of 
our insular possessions should add certain 
simple measures to give additional incentive 
to rural settlement. Decentralize the gov- 
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ernment as far as practicable. Extend munic- 
ipal, county and other local systems as fully 
as the inhabitants are capable of assuming 
them. Teach the fundamental American 
principle of local self government as we have 
taught it to our immigrant Poles and 
Swedes., Let the districts be small enough 
so that a man can transact his legal and pub- 
lic business without making a long jour- 
ney. If a planter must go to the capital city 
to vote, to record a deed, and to pay his 
taxes, he has a strong incentive to fix his 
home there, and to make his residence on 
his plantation only transient. To this prac- 
tice of administrative centralization has 
been due the lack of rural settlement in 
many a tropical colony. For half a cen- 
tury New South Wales consisted of little 


more than a city walled in by a wilderness. 
WasuinoGton, D, C, 
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By Cy Warman. 


HE Dominion Government has ,just 
Ty closed a contract with the Canadian 
Development Company for carrying 
the mail between Lake Bennett, the present 
terminus of the White Pass Railroad, and 
Dawson. The service, which is to be’ week- 
ly both ways, will be as picturesque and 
unique as was the old Pony Express across 
the plains. But instead ‘of the brown desert 
for a pathway, this new route will lie along 
the icy bosom of the Yukon. The “ mali- 
mute” will take the place of the cayuse. 
Captain Ritchie, general superintendent of 
the company that is undertaking the work, 
came out by the same steamer that brought 
the writer up from Dawson the other day, 
Stopping off at every police station to ar- 
tange for the feeding and sheltering of the 
men and dogs until such time as the com- 
pany may be able to build stations of their 
own. 

The stations of the Northwest mounted 
Police are thirty miles apart. It will take 
160 dogs and 40 men—20 drivers and 20 help- 
ers and hostlers. Seventy tons of dog fod- 
der and 200 tons of supplies for the mén will 


be coached along the line before the river 
There will be no delay—no stops— 
save for the changing of teams. The dogs 
will be changed at each station, but the men 
will make two:stations without stopping. A 
man is expected to cover his run one way, 
60 miles, inside of 24 hours. Here he will 
have from 2 to 244 days’ rest and then double 
back, making 120 miles in a week. It is ex- 
pected that this constant use of the trail will 
keep it open and in good shape. Each man 
and team will travel the same section of the 
trail constantly, and so become familiar 
with it and be able to take every advantage 
to avoid delay. A mill-run of the statements 
made by the various prevaricators with 
whom I discussed the matter shows that 
the average depth of snow between White 
Horse Rapids and Dawson, 450 miles, is two 
feet. There is absolutely no wind—no drifts 
—so that when once the trail is beaten down 
it becomes a firm, smooth pathway, over 
which a good team of “Inside dogs” can 
scamper with a mail sled at five miles an 
hour. A man went out over the ice last win- 
ter on a bicycle in eight days, breaking the 


closes. 
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record. To be sure the dogs drawing the 
mails will be the swiftest and hardiest that 
money can secure. ‘They will be carefully 
handled and fed, for each team and sled will 
represent a cost to the company of some- 
thing like $500. A single team once sold for 
$2,500 at. Dawson. The principal dog diet 
will be boiled rice and dried salmon. 

In case of illness or disability of the regu- 
lar men there will always be a man avyaila- 
ble from the mounted police to take his 
place; ‘so that it would seem an easy matter 
to give the country locally known as “ The 
Inside,” as good a service in winter as it has 
in summer, when the company has three 
steamers a week each way. Last year, when 
those who had undertaken the work failed, 
the police took the mails and carried them 
through in good shape, saved the Dominion 
Government some $50,000, and all without 
the faintest hope of reward, save the meager 
salary allowed them. It would be a hand- 
some thing for the Canadian Parliament to 
vote a few thousand for the benefit of those 
patient, faithful, silent guardians of the 
Klondike trail. 

The telegraph, which as I write is at Fort 
Selkirk, will be into Dawson by the end of 
October, so that Mr. Burdette, the mail su- 
perintendent, can handle the mails by wire, 
just as a train dispatcher handles the trains 
on a railway. It will be possible to know 
just where the mails are at any moment. 
The driver will register at each police sta- 
tion, and from these records the time of the 
men will be made up. 

When the river has become safely and se- 
curely locked horses are to be tried on the 
trail, but not many men in the Klondike 
believe in horses. They are harder to house 
and handle and feed. They must eat two or 
three times a day and have a warm place to 
sleep. Not so with a native dog. Give him 
one “square” a day and a cozy drift for a 
downy couch and he is happy. Besides horses 
are expensive. A good horse is worth from 
three to five hundred dollars in Dawson. I 
asked a man for the hire of a horse to ride 
up to Milrooney’s Forks, sixteen miles, and 
he wanted $30. I explained that I only 
wanted the animal for one day. He under- 
stood, he said, and that would be the rent— 
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thirty dollars. In ‘view of the fact that the 
Klondike cayuse hustles his own hay in the 
hills, this struck me'as rather high rent. At 
the risk of having the statement doubted, I 
want to say here that I saw horses in Daw- 
son that were said to have wintered on the 
creeks, pawing through two or three feet of 
snow for their feed, and they were in excel- 
lent condition for beginning another winter 
on the Klondike. Not far from this wood- 
pile there is a whole herd of horses that were 
shipwrecked and abandoned here 4 year ago. 
They are now romping over the heliotrope 
hills rejoicing that they are: not compelled to 
work in a field here, where the summer sun 
shines 22 hours a day. They are already 
half wild. 

From my stateroom window I see a scow 
loaded with horses drifting down to Daw- 
son. This is the third that we have seen on 
its way up, and I am consoled by the thought 
that that highwayman may have to let his 
cayuse at ten dollars a day next year. 

Down the Dolton Trail, that touches the 
Yukon first at Five Fingers, we see a drove 
of 300 cows, also bound for Dawson, where 
milk is selling at $3 a gallon—25 cents for 
two swallows in a small glass. These cows 
have tramped all the way over from Pyra- 
mid Harbor, feeding and fattening on the 
rich grass that grows here in the highlands 
of the Great Northwest. The man who 
owns them is a passenger on this boat, and 
that is how I happen to know about the 
cows. 

The only firearms carried by the messen- 
ger will be a six-shooter. With that he will be 
expected to defend himself against the wild 
beasts of the trail, to protect the mails in his 
eare and to make a stand-off with any enter- 
prising highwaymen who may see fit to ex- 
tend their operations to the Yukon. There 
have been very few highway robberies in 
the Northwest and very few murders. But 
all sorts and conditions of men go to a gold 
country, and upon two or three occasions 
men have been found capable of killing their 
companions. Of course, as the country set- 
tles up and becomes “ civilized,” there will 
be more killing. Already they are beginning 
to put locks on the doors at Dawson, and to 
build their coaches inside the cabins. 
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Desperate men from the outside are here 
under new names. A gentleman who killed 
a man in Chicago, robbed a bank in Ala- 
bama, got five years, escaped and tried to 
assassinate the detective who found him out, 
is a “leading citizen” in one of the impor- 
tant Klondike camps. 

It is this class of men that the lone voy- 
ager must guard against. Last year the man 
who went out with the first mail after the 
closing of the river fell in with a lone trav- 
eler, hungry and cold, stumbling along the 
unbroken trail. The messenger took pity on 
the man, shared his grub with him, made 
fre and warmed his half frozen body. All 
day they traveled over the ice and at night 
made camp together. The kind-hearted mes- 
senger made the man lie down and sleep 
while he watched to scare the wolves away, 
and to keep the fire burning. It was not un- 
til long past midnight that he woke the 
sleeper, and asked him to watch that he 
himself might snatch a few hours’ sleep be- 
fore setting out on the long journey again. 
The messenger was sleeping soundly when 
he was startled by a blow, as if ‘something 
had fallen heavily upon his head. Leaping 
from his bed, he was terrified to see his com- 
panion standing over him, striking at him 
murderously with an ax. Dropping to one 
side the messenger threw off his sleeping 
robe and the fur cap that had saved his life. 
The would-be murderer was plainly embar- 
rassed. To be sure he had the ax, the only 
weapon, but it is not so easy to kill a man 
when he is looking. He hesitated for a sec- 
ond, and in that second a brilliant thought 
came to the messenger. “Ah, poor old chap,” 
he said, pathetically, as one conciliates a 
snarling dog, ‘‘the cold and hunger have 
driven him mad.” Now the fiend let the ax 
fall. He almost smiled. It was so easy out 


of a nasty job. Yes, he was crazy. Appear- 
ing to forget it all, he left the ax where it 
had fallen and began to rummage in the 
stub sack. The dogs woke presently, the 
two men had breakfast and started forward 
long before dawn. The messenger carried 
the ax that day and insisted on the mad- 
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man walking in front. At the next mounted 
police station the man, much to his sur- 
prise, was handed over to the officer in 
charge. His efforts to play crazy were a 
sad failure now. He was taken to Dawson, 
tried and sentenced to fourteen years. 

Summer in Dawson is delightful, and yet 
those who have wintered there declare that 
the winters are glorious, that only my broth- 
ers, “‘ the gifted liars from the outside,’ who 
go as far north as Lake Bennett, stand on 
the shore, shiver and go back to write of the 
Klondike—five hundred miles away—have 
made it bleak, desolate and awful. 

An interesting lady from Detroit, who has 
‘““mushed it” out and back again, over the 
ice and over White Pass, handling her dogs 
from day to day as her husband handled his, 
has just been telling us of the wondrous 
beauties of the trail. A Dawson damsel with 
sky-blue eyes and golden hair is just now 
pointing to a rock shelf upon which she and 
her companions took refuge in robes de nuit 
a year or so ago, when their scow houseboat 
was wrecked in an ice-jam. Every man and 
woman here has a story, all interesting— 
some thrilling, and the most heroic men are 
the women. They know the river, many of 
them, as the pilot knows it. 

“T used to like to start out first of a morn- 
ing,” said the Detroit woman yesterday. 
“Once, as I hurried my dogs down the trail 
in the gray dawn I saw three stray mali- 
mutes romping on the way. Now if you 
eatch up with a stray dog on the trail he is 
yours, so, with my heart fluttering with joy, 
I began to whistle to the half wild dogs. At 
first they paid no attention to me, but kept 
romping and leap-frogging up and down the 
trail. I slowed up my team and put myself 
in front, the better to make my peace with 
the renegades. 

‘When we had come within a hundred 
yards of them they stopped playing, sat 
down and stared at us. I whistled again, 
and they all mushed. How foolish I felt 
when it suddenly dawned upon me that I 
had been trying to harness three wild 
wolves.” 


Lonpon, CANADA, 




























































































































































Changes and Tendencies’ of the American Stage. 
By John Drew. 


able in the realm of the drama during 

the twenty years that I have been 
among her servants is to be found in the 
physical character of her temples. 

Theater buildings have vastly improved, 
and now in America—more especially in 
New York—we have the finest in the world, 
with the exception of those in Vienna. Even 
the actors’ dressing rooms are getting bet- 
ter—a very strange thing—for it is a tradi- 
tion that architects when planning a thea- 
ter forget all about the dressing rooms till 
the building is finished, and then by hook or 
crook make way for them in some odd and 


 greowesst the greatest change perceiv- 


inconvenient corner. 

Along with the great progress in theaters 
there has also been a very great advance in 
theatrical scenery. The English led us in 
that, Henry Irving being especially active. 
He has done an enormous work for the per- 
fect presentation of exteriors. There has 
also been a great weeding out of incongrui- 
ties, and all arts have been called upon to 
aid in putting a scene on the stage in man- 
ner so life-like that it conveys the illusion 
of absolute nature and of the very place rep- 
resented. 

We now pay more attention to the accu- 
racy of the costumes we wear, and also the 
mise-en-scene; no one now would think of 
wearing an eighteenth century wig with a 
moustache. All this is greatly appreciated 
by audiences. Even those who may not be 
sufficiently advanced in archeology to criti- 
cise details have a general sense of the fact 
that the presentation is accurate even to 
such details as the upholstery. 

But, after all, these are minor things—the 
acting itself is the great essential, and in re- 
gard to that we can, within certain limita- 
tions, be gratified with what the stage here 
affords. We have a large number of excel- 
lent light comedians, and almost as large a 
number of actors who are capable of doing 
extremely good “ character” and “ serious ” 
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work. But the present is not a day of great 
things. I do not see the American tragedy 
anywhere above the horizon, nor the trage- 
dian worthy to rank with Booth or Forrest. 
The tendency of the drama in America seems 
now to be in the direction of comedy and ro- 
mantic plays, and all the modern farces: have 
much popularity. They are great laugh 
makers and usually harmless. 

There is a field, however, for tragedy— 
those classic tragedies on which we have 
been nursed from our earliest infancy will 
always command their audiences if they are 
extremely well done. But there is little de- 
mand for it. Yet we may expect to see all 
this change when a great tragedian once 
more treads the boards. There is always 
room for tragedy, but as it is the very high- 
est form of dramatic expression it must be 
supremely good; a bad tragedy is so much 
worse than a bad comedy. When the man 
who can wear Booth’s mantle steps upon 
the stage he need not be afraid of wanting 
an audience—conditions will conform them- 
selves to him, and he will repeat the tri- 
umphs of his mighty predecessors. Mans- 
field, of course, comes closest to the idéal; he 
is a great artist, and it is not safe to limit 
expectation in regard to him. 

Perhaps so few Americans have attempted 
to write tragedy because we are, as a na- 
tion, still very young, and have had little 
that is tragic in our history. There are 
plenty of pathetic notes from the Revolu- 
tionary War, but nothing large enough to be 
called tragic on the American side unless it 
was the Benedict Arnold episode, the treat- 
ment of which would certainly be a giant’s 
task. 

There is less muscular exertion about the 
actor’s work to-day than there was twenty 
or thirty years ago, but in other respects it 
has grown more arduous. When at the age 
of nineteen I stepped upon the stage from 
surroundings where the dramatic traditions 
were preserved and disseminated by get 
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erations of actors belonging to my family 
I was sanguine enough to believe that in 
ten years I might come to have a knowledge 
of my profession. But when the appointed 
time was completed I found that I was still 
oniy a beginner. Work, unceasing work, is 
the lot of all who would succeed with us. 

The, actor is like the soldier, he must be 
above human weakness. He must be al- 
ways at his best. There is for him no such 
thing as half-failure. He stands in such a 
fierce light that a lapse is ruin. 

In Spite of this the pressure at the bottom 
of the dramatic ladder increases. The gla- 
mour of the stage draws more and more 
young and sanguine people to it who hope 
for ease and fortune by its means. Of these 
the vastly greater number are doomed to 
bitter disappointment. Instead of ease they 
find incessant toil which few can stand. In 
time all find their level, the talented cannot 
be kept down, and the incompetent cannot 
be kept up. 

The dramatic schools are doing a useful 
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work; they are not making actors, but they 
are taking at least some of the rawness 
from the material out of which actors are 
made. 

Certainly in America the influence of the 
stage is on the sidé of morals. Wherever 
you go you find vice scourged and virtue tri- 
umphant. Even such plays as hold the mir- 
ror up to nature and show wickedness pun- 
ishing itself have their usefulness as lay 
sermons. The public taste is absolutely 
healthy, and may be trusted to be its own 
censor. Some plays which attempt to trade 
upon the objectionable find toleration and 
an audience for a brief time by reason of 
their very strangeness. But they cannot be 
repeated. 

My opinion is that the moral teaching of 
the stage should always be by suggestion. 
The people go to their churches for the posi- 
tive moral teachings, and there they have 
ministers to preach to them.- Preaching in 
the theater should be implied rather than 
expressed. 

New York City. 


By Sydney Brooks. 


66 FORMED a plan in the carrying 
| out of which the disaster occurred, 
and I am alone responsible for the 
There is no blame whatever to the 
troops, as the position was untenable.” So 
cabled Sir George White on October 30th, 
announcing the capture by the Boers of two 
English regiments and a mourts‘u battery. 
The absolute manliness of the acknowledg- 
ment was as typical of the writer as was 
the boldness—perhaps overboldness—that 
led him to offer battle to an enemy of twice 
his strength. Sir George is more Scotch 
than the Scotch in combativeness. In his 
Younger days he might have been called 
bloodthirsty. No officer hungered more for 
a chance of active service, yet as luck would 
have it, exeept for the fag-end of a skir- 
Mish in the Indian Mutiny, he saw no blow 
struck till he was well past forty. The Af- 
shan war and Lord Roberts, who is a good 
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‘relief of Kandahar. 


judge of men, gave him his first real oppor- 
tunity. One exploit of his stood out even 
among the many brilliant incidents of the 
With a force barely 
one-eighth the strength of the defending gar- 
rison, he led an attack on an Afghan post, 
and, crawling along an edge of rock, in ad- 
vance of his troops and at risk of drawing 
the enemy’s fire upon himself, shot their 
leader dead: The natives broke and fled, 
and the plucky officer was given the Vic- 
toria Cross. Promotion came quickly , after 
that. In seven years he passed from major 
to major-general, serving on Wolseley’s 
staff in the Sudan—being trusted with the 
command of a brigade in the last Burmese 
war. His handling of the business won the 
profound esteem of Lord Dufferin. It was 
at the Viceroy’s instance that Sir George 
was made Commander-in-Chief of the Ben- 
gal army. On the whole, White did well 
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in his new post, tho his conduct of the war 
of 1897, and especially his direction of the 
operations from the distance of Simla, came 
in for some criticism. He has always been 
stronger on the field than in the closet, a 
better worker than strategist. A man of 
singular soundness of temper and unflagging 
vitality, he may overreach himself once, but 
he is sure to recover. 

General Sir Redvers Buller, who has now 
taken command of all the British forces in 
South Africa, has been called an English 
edition of General Grant. Like Grant he is 
a terrible fighter, a soldier who will hack his 
way through anything, at whatever cost of 
money and men, a hater of shams, cool and 
almost harsh of manner, abrupt and often 
cutting in speech, of an austere self-reliance 
that some think a little overdone, popular 
as an officer only because he succeeds, not 
popular and often heartily disliked for his 
personal qualities, a man of abundant 
strength and a determination that no ob- 
stacle can break. He won his first laurels 
in Ashanti. ‘“ Warring on a later day,” it 
was his great energy and control that saved 
the shaken squares at Tamai and El Teb. 
It was Buller, too, who extricated the des- 
ert column after Abu Klea when all but 
hemmed in at Metemmeh and _ disheart- 
ened by the death of Stewart and Burnaby. 
For the last fifteen years he has been on the 
Headquarters Staff in London, and but for 
the sudden Liberal collapse of 1895 would 
probably have succeeded the Duke of Cam- 
bridge as Commander-in-Chief. Had the 
Venezuelan fuss come to actual hostilities, 
Buller would have taken command of the 
British forces. Now his chance has come in 
South Africa. He still carries his sixty 
years lightly, still rides in the first flight 
with the hounds, and if the sledge-hammer 
style of fighting is the thing required to sub- 
due the Boers, then the conduct of the war 
could not be in better hands than Buller’s. 

The three divisions under him are to be 
commanded by Lord Methuen, Sir Francis 
Clery, and Sir William Gatacre. Every one 
in London knows Methuen’s spare, erect fig- 
ure, a handsome face with the proofs of 
perpetual bonhomie written large upon it. 
The army does not contain a more popular 
officer or a better type of the hard-working 
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guardsman. Sir Francis Clery is rather bet: 


ter known in the hunting field and round 
the service clubs than in camp. Like Ad- 
miral Dewey he has the reputation of being 
somewhat of a dandy, but he showed in 
Egypt and against the Zulus that for the 
practical business of soldiering he has few 
equals. Sir William: Gatacre, the commander 
of the third division, deserves the honor done 
him by many years of brilliant service in 
the great training ground of India. Not un- 
like Moltke in appearance, his lean, wiry 
frame seems capable of standing all possi- 
ble strains. It was said in the Sudan cam- 
paign that if Kitchener made his men work 
like beavers, Gatacre made his work like 
slaves, and himself was the most indefatig- 
able of them all. Every, one who has read 
Mr. G. W. Steevens’s stirring book, “ With 
Kitchener to ‘Khartum,” knows how large a 
share was Gatacre’s in the victories of that 
model campaign. 

A man who is likely to be heard of before 
the war ends is Major-General Sir Archibald 
Hunter, up till last week the chief of staff 
to Sir George White, and now filling the 
same post under Buller. Egypt, or rather 
Upper Egypt, was the making of Hunter, as 
it has been of many a fine soldier. He did 
good service as a younster against outlying 
Dervish chiefs in Wolseley’s expedition, but 
it was as Kitchener’s right hand man not 
only in the Sudan campaign, but in the long, 
heart-breaking years that went before it 
when backbone and discipline were being 
laboriously drilled into the raw Egyptian 
army, that this quiet, self-contained Scotch- 
man showed the qualities that made him a 
major-general at forty. A man of few 
words, lithe and active in build, with the 
caution and passivity of the typical Scotch- 
man, there is nothing about him, except pos- 
sibly in the sharp restlessness of the eyes, 
to mark the decisiveness and complete mas- 
tery of detail he showed in caring for the 
troops from Cairo to Khartum and back 
again. Colonel Ian Hamilton, who succeeds 
him as chief of staff to Sir George White, 
has done more than any other Englishman 
to improve Tommy Atkins’s shooting. As 4 
subaltern in the Gordons he fought against 
the Boers at Majuba Hill, and the lesson 


there learned of the value of a steady and . 
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skillful aim—brought home in Hamilton’s 
case by the crippling of two or three fingers 
on the right hand—was never forgotten. A.s 
the chief of-musketry instruction in India 
and afterward as commandant at Kythe, he 
has made rifle practice take its proper place 
in military drill. 

If the Boers manage to break into Cape 
Colony the defense of that territory will be 
in the hands of General Sir F. Forestier 
Walker. Walker might almost have stepped 
straight out of Ouida. He is the typical 
guardsman of the lady novelist’s imagina- 
tion—tall, handsome, slight of figure, of 
boundless popularity among men and women 
alike. Walker’s promotion has been ex- 
traordinarily rapid, but more by good luck 
and the conditions of the service when he 
joined it than through any remarkable 
achievements. He fought against the Zulus 
and accompanied Warren’s bloodless expedi- 
tion, into Bechuanaland, and for about a 
dozen years he was military adviser to the 
Cape Government. His present post is one 
of assured dignity and dubious responsibil- 
ity. 5 

Among the Boers the most notable figure, 
after General Joubert, is that of Command- 
ant Cronjé. Cronjé made an unsavory rep- 
utation for himself during the War of Inde- 
pendence by various actions which can only 
be pardoned on the plea that he is a Boer, 






By Ino 


Y two cousins and I had come from 
M school to my uncle’s estate, pale and 

overworked. Now, brown as berries, 
We felt strong and mischievous. 

The day was hot and suffocating. The air 
Seemed 16 be laden with something more than 
the scent of new-mown hay and pine—a 
flavor so common on a July day in Northern 
Russia. 

The grown people said: “The atmosphere 
is impregnated with electricity,” and altho 
We boys of twelve and thirteen years did 
het know what that really meant, we were 
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and therefore two hundred years behind 
modern notions. He ordered the arrest of 
several British subjects, and had them shot 
as spies on wholly insufficient grounds. Dur- 
ing the attack on Potchefstroom he caused 
prisoners of war to be:placed in the forefront 
of the besieging operations and compelled 
them to. work in exposed trenches, so that 
they might be—as many of them were—shot 
by their comrades from the walls. But the 
climax to his violations of civilized warfare 
came when he withheld from Colonel Wins- 
low and the beleaguered garrison the news 
that an armistice had been arranged be- 
tween the British and Boer forces. Cronjé, 
when -the tidings reached him, merely con- 
tinued the siege with new energy, and ulti- 
mately, to save the lives of the wounded and 
the women and children under his charge, 
Colonel Winslow surrendered. When the 
facts became known, the Transvaal Govern- 
ment was forced on the conclusion of peace 
to allow a British regiment to march from 
Natal and solemnly reoccupy Potchefstroom 
as a formal acknowledgment of Cronjé’s 
treachery. It was this same Cronjé who de- 
feated the Jameson raiders—very skillfully, 
too—and then attempted to wriggle out of 
the terms of surrender, proposed by himself 
and written down by himself, which spared 
their lives on condition they reimbursed the 


Republic and laid down their arms. 
New York City. 


Strannik, 


sure that, sooner of later, a storm would 
come, for the old shepherd had said so, and 
he always told the truth. 

In the afternoon a black cloud rose over the 
horizon in the northeast. An hour later a 
dark bank covered half the sky and we heard 
the far away rumbling of thunder. 

Rain began to fall in large drops and we, 
standing on the grass-covered porch, amused 
ourselves in watching the chickens run, the 
ducks dive in the pond, the workmen hurry 
home and the cattle rush for the stables. 

An unexpected clap of thunder made us 
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jump, and we quickly obeyed the call of my 
aunt to come into the house, as we had. no 
desire to stay outside any longer. 

It grew darker and darker. The fiery zig- 
zags of the lightning threw a yellow tint 
upon the people and furniture in the room, 
and the thunder following quickly on the 
flashes made the old mansion quiver to its 
foundations. 

A blinding flash, with a deafening crash al- 
most at the same instant, seemed to make the 
old castle sway. 

“ Surely that struck somewhere near,” said 
my uncle, jumping to his feet and stepping 
to the window. “ Yes, it is Michael Kubar- 
kin’s hut just across the river,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘I must. go at once and see that 
the fire is put out.” He turned to us, “ Boys, 
you had better come along. I may need 
you.” 

No need to ask us twice. We felt over- 
honored to be allowed to be of use at such an 
important moment. In an instant we were 
in our high boots and rubber coats, and 
started for the fire. 

About twenty peasants stood around the 
burning house, lamenting and praying, but 
not one offering to lend a helping hand. 

“Quick,” called my uncle. ‘Take some 
buckets; form a chain; try to put out the 
fire.’’ 

“Your Lordship,” said one of the men, 
“lightning struck this house. Only milk will 
put out the flame.” Cite: 

“Obey me,” thundered my uncle, “ and get 
to work or I’ll put you-on bread and water 
until you forget how milk tastes.” 

Reluctantly the man started. My younger 
cousin, Alexey, was stationed to watch the 
superstitious crowd, with orders to report at 
once if any one refused to work or tried to 
steal away. 

“Now, boys,” shouted my uncle, “let us 
see if there are any people in the house.” 

Bravely we followed him into the smoke 
and heat of the slowly burning hut. We 
soon discovered the dead body of Michael 
Kubarkin and carried it out. Again and 
again we faced the danger. We rescued two 
women and a baby. They had been merely 
stunned by the shock. While bringing the 
child out I had noticed a form lying near the 
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door. In the darkness and smoke I could not 

















distinguish whether it was a human being or 
adog. — ; 

I hurried back. My uncle called me, but I 
rushed in, dropped on my knees and crawled 
toward the spot where I had seen. the form 
lying. It was a boy. He had been on his 
way home in the next village and had sought 
shelter in the house from the storm. 

I dragged him out, and was about fifteen 
yards from the house when there was an ex- 
plosion. Kubarkin had bought ten pounds 
of powder at the last fair and had kept it in 
the large. brick stove. 

The hut collapsed. Some of the bricks 
whizzed by my head, uncomfortably close, 
but the boy was saved, and with aid of fresh 
air and a little brandy he soon came out of 
his stupor. 





Ten years had passed. I was lieutenant 
in the body-guard of the Czar. Before 
Plevna we were forced into active service. 

One morning I was ordered to take a pri- 
vate dispatch from the Emperor to General 
Todleben. A guard of twelve men escorted 
me when I started from headquarters. It 
was a bright morning after several days of 
drizzling rain. The road through the forest 
was very soft and we could make but very 
slow progress. At about ten o’clock we 
reached an open valley. I ordered a halt to 
decide if I should cross the open space or 
turn to the left and keep in the woods until 
I had got out of sight and reach of the 
enemy. It would have been just twenty 
miles more of muddy road. The dispatch 
was important and haste necessary, so I de- 
cided to move straight on. 

We had hardly reached the open valley 
when a small cloud of smoke from _ the 
northern fort of Plevna told me that we had 
been seen and were now a target for the 
Turkish guns. 

A short command from me brought my 
men into a line, so that the enemy had only 
one man to aim at. We were moving at full 
speed toward the protecting timber on the 
other side. 

The first. shell fell short; the second burst 
fully a thousand yards behind us; the third 
was “ dead,” and passed fifty feet in front of 
us. 

We were almost in the shade of the tall 
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Boys’ 


pines when I heard a terrific crash and lost 
my senses. I awoke very soon, with a sting- 
ing pain in my head. A man lay right over 
me. He was unbuttoning my uniform. The 
thought of a “ war-hyena” flashed through 
my mind. Cautiously I opened one eye— 
just enough to see who my assailant was. 
To my astonishment I saw that it was one of 
my own men. ' 

He had noticed my movement, and whis- 
pered: “‘ Keep still; we are the only survi- 
vors.” 

“But, man,” said I; ‘take the dispatch 
and get into safety.’ 

“No,” he whispered; ‘‘I shall cover your 
body with mine until help comes. The Turks 
will fire again as soon as they see one of us 
move. You remember the time you saved 
me from the burning house of Michael Ku- 
barkin ? Now is my turn to show that I 
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have not forgotten that I owe my life to. 
you.” 

A few minutes later came a little troop 
from the timber, with the flag of the Red 
Cross. Eleven men, were buried on the 
spot, and I was taken back on a stretcher, 
having lost one eye and suffering from a 
broken jaw. 

While the dead were being buried and the 
first bandages being put on me my brave 
soldier had disappeared, and one of the 
horses of the Red Cross command was miss- 
ing. 

When I was discharged from the hospital 
I recognized in the sergeant of my regiment, 
who was the first to congratulate me on my 
recovery, the soldier who had covered me 
with his body in the hour of danger. It was 
the boy I had dragged from the burning hut 
on my uncle’s estate. 


Clubs. 


By the Rev. Charles Stelzle. 


VISIT to any one of our penitentia- 
A ries will reveal the fact that the great 

majority of its Inmates are young 
men, and as one goes through the corridors 
and workshops of the great institution and 
thinks of the lost opportunities represented 
in the wrecked manhood of the prisoner, it 
seems as tho the sad words, “ It might have 
been,” are written upon the forehead of. 
every criminal. 

But the time when “it might have been ” 
was back in the boyhood days of the man 
who is now hardened by crime; if only he 
had had a friend to advise and help when 
he was beset by the temptations of city life, 
he might now be found occupying a position 
of honor instead of wearing the prisoner’s 
Stripes. 

There are many things that lead the aver- 
age boy astray, and the problem of keep- 
ing him straight is serious enough in the re- 
fined, well regulated home, but what about 
the boy who has no place that is a real home 
to him, but simply a lodge where he spends 
the night 2? The conditions in our crowded 
leuements have more to do with crime and 





immorality than will ever be known this 
side of the Judgment Day. Bighteen per- 
sons living in three rooms, twelve of them 
being adults, are not calculated to stimulate 
high ideals in the’mind of the average boy. 

The boy in such a home is usually out of 
sympathy with his father, especially when 
he leaves school and starts out to “help 
support the family.” 

Usually, he starts to work at fifteen; if he 
is large for his age and strong, he goes to 
the factory just as soon as he can pass for 
that age. 

His evenings are now open to him, since 
he has no school lessons to prepare; he has 
more money to spend than he ever had be- 
fore; his circle of acquaintances is enlarged; 
and, ordinarily, it includes some young fel- 
low who has seen something of the shadowy 
side of city life, and as our boy goes about 
town with him, seeing its gay life and com- 
paring it with his own monotonous exist- 
ence, it is a question of only a short time, 
usually, when the slender tie that binds him 
to his humble home is broken, and he falls 
into the clutches of the manager of the 
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cheap theater, the saloon keeper and the 
keeper of the downtown dive. 

If he hasn’t the money to spend in order 
to see “life,” he spends his evenings stand- 
ing' upon the street corner, where he is: in 
danger of being arrested by the policeman, 
who is his special enemy. 

Nearly every member of a young men’s 
elub with which the writer is familiar had 
spent at least one night in the police sta- 
tion before joining the club, because they 
were found loitering on the corner, or in 
front of their own homes. 

Earnest men and women have become in- 
terested in the boys who are thus situated, 
and they have organized what are now 
known as boys’ clubs, into which they seek 
to gather them, and where they are shown 
the possibilities of a larger life and a broad- 
er development than they would ever se- 
cure upon the streets, or in places of ques- 
tionable amusement. 

The first boys’ club of which the writer 
has any knowledge was that organized in 
New Haven in 1872 by one of the city ben- 
evolent societies, and which was conducted 
with more or less success by students from 
Yale College. But the club started in St. 
Mark’s place, New York, in 1876, is prob- 
ably the recognized pioneer in this kind of 
work, and one which has served for a model 
in similar organizations during the early 
years of their history, altho many have since 
developed along other lines which seemed 
to be best suited to the boys with whom 
they had to deal. 

There are now many boys’ clubs in: New 
York and other cities, nearly every church 
situated in a mission field having some form 
of organization among its boys, altho boys’ 
clubs are not confined to the churches by 
any means. The settlements and other or- 
ganizations are doing a work for the boy of 
the neighborhood, with more or less success. 

Many of these clubs have a permanent 
building fund, and it is their hope that some 
day they will have an ideal building with 
the proper facilities which go toward mak- 
ing the club just what they think it should 
be, altho some of the clubs that are backed 
by a strong church organization have fine 
equipments, notably those clubs connected 
with St. George, St. Bartholomew, Grace, 
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Collegiate, Bethany Memorial, Calvary, 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian, Good Will 
Chapel, Amity and some other churches. 

Interest in this ‘form of ‘social work is 
growing constantly, and the average club 
manager is ever on the lookout for some in- 
formation that will help make his club more 
attractive, and give it a more extended in- 
fluence. 

The suggestions which follow are the re- 
sult of a wide range of inquiry and some 
practical experience. 

In organizing a boys’ club, it is absolutely 
necessary to have a definite plan. Any one 
can open a reading room, and allow the boys 
to flock in, but this does not mean a boys’ 
club; it, usually means a rabble and ends in 
a row. 

And if the club is situated in the average 
mission field, it means that you are mixing 
up indiscriminately the vicious boy with the 
one who does not as yet know much of the 
evil ways of the street, and the almost in- 
evitable result will be that your club room 
will become the plotting place for a gang of 
boys who will soon become a nuisance in the 
neighborhood. 

A boys’ club will surely fail in doing its 
‘best work unless there is some definite plan 
in the mind of the manager with regard to 
the whole enterprise, and some definite pur- 
pose in every entertainment or meeting. It 
is a mistake to confine one’s self to purely 
negative work; keeping the boys off the 
‘streets may be a good thing, but putting 
* something into their hearts and minds that 
will be helpful is better. 

The most prominent feature in many boy’ 
clubs is the social element; in fact, some 
managers have attempted to carry on theit 
work upon this basis alone, and they have 
found invariably that the boys could not be 
held permanently unless something besides 
games and socials were provided. It is true 
that in some crowded neighborhoods an it- 
terest has been maintained so that the met 
bership has seemed to grow to almost in- 
credible proportions, but it would be found 
upon investigation that the very great me 
jority had simply “ passed through” té 
club, making room for the hundreds 44 
sometimes the thousands which followed 

Some club managers go to the other @ 
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ireme; they strive to build up a great edu- 
cational institution, rivaling the evening 
and the technical schools in curriculum and 
general management. But it seems to the 
writer to be a mistake, for while it is an 
excellent plan. to establish an educational 
institution for boys, the manager of the 
boys’ club who attempts it is departing 
from the original design of boys’ club work 
and is entering upon a field which is clear- 
ly out of his province. The boys’ club is 
not an evening school, and the time and en- 
ergy of the manager might better be di- 
rected into other channels, which, while they 
may, and should, lead the boy to the even- 
ing school, should not be spent in doing that 
work which is already being done in the 
evening school far better than the average 
club manager can possibly do it. 

Work in a boys’ club should be largely in- 
spirational; it should have for its supreme 
aim the building up of character, and what- 
ever is conducive to this result may be here 
introduced. 

Such evening classes as would have a 
tendency to develop the, ethical side of a 
boy’s nature are always helpful. Lectures 
or talks on the care of the body, the devel- 
opment of the sciences, the conduct of great 
business enterprises such as the daily news- 
paper, the department store, the railroad or 
the stock exchange, are always helpful and 
inspiring if presented in a manner which 
will appeal to the average boy. He should 
be encouraged to aspire to the highest posi- 
tions in life, and he should find in the club 
hanager a friend willing to help by his 
sympathy and his advice. 

Debating societies are frequently organ- 
ed among the boys from fourteen to eigh- 
teen, and it almost takes one’s breath away 
‘0 see the rapidity with which they discuss 
ind dismiss matters of world wide interest. 
But the practice in debate and: the knowl- 
edge of parliamentary law acquired is al- 
ways helpful to the boys, many of whom 
will some day debate in real life, when there 
Will be real issues at stake. 

Whatever is suggestive of home life 
should be introduced into the club rooms, 
because it must not be forgotten that, after 
all, one of the chief purposes of the club is 
develop that love for home which for 
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many reasons has been eradicated. If this 
can be accomplished, the boys’ club will 
have fulfilled a great mission. 

It is best not to let the boys get an im- 
pression that you have an unlimited amount 
of money at your command (very few clubs 
have), because it usually has the effect of 
making them reckless with the privileges 
they then enjoy, and they will “not appre- 
ciate what you give them so much as if they 
realized that the new feature has cost some- 
body a struggle, and they will enjoy it still 
better if they themselves have had a part in 
securing it. 

Many new clubs are dependent upon their 
friends for second-hand reading matter to be 
used in the club rooms: This should be re- 
placed as soon as possible by new and reg- 
ularly published matter, which must be kept 
on file in an orderly manner, because the en- 
vironment of the boys will have much to do 
with their general behavior, and the best 
influence will always be exerted when the 
rooms are neatly kept and everything is 
done decently and in order. 

The question of the relative value of large 
and small clubs has been discussed with 
considerable interest. There are advan- 
tages in both methods, which need not be 
discussed here, but whatever the future pol- 
icy of the manager may be, it has been 
found best to limit the membership in the 
beginning, so that he may become ac- 
quainted with the boys who are to be largely 
responsible for the future of the club. 

There should be some kind of a division 
according to age or natural selection when 
the club begins to grow; a lad of eighteen 
will not care to be associated with a boy of 
ten. 

It is well sometimes to give the boys some 
part in the management of the club. Per- 
haps it would be well to have them elect 
their own officers, altho one needs to limit 
their power, or place a check upon them in 
some way. This. gives them a personal re- 
sponsibility, and they wiii naturally take a 
great deal of pride in maintaining a high 
standard for the club. Probably the best 
way to maintain order is to take the ring- 
leader in the capers of the boys and give 
him the authority of a policeman in the club 
rooms. He will then be just as enthusiastic 
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in keeping order as he was before in leading 
the boys into mischief. 

The question of discipline may usually be 
left in the hands.of the boys, since most 
boys have a keen sense of justice, and will 
stand up for that which is right and fair, 
and discipline administered by the boys will 
usually be far more effective than if it came 
from the manager, while at the same time 
the manager may still be regarded as a 
friend. 

Permanent expulsion from the club should 
rarely be restored to as a means of discip- 
line. One needs to distinguish between the 
exuberant life of boy nature and downright 
viciousness. 

Ordinarily the club which is composed 
of boys who are never guilty of any of the 
pranks which are peculiar to boys is a 
very slow affair and rarely turns out a good 
live “hustler.” This, of course, does not 
necessarily follow; it is simply a matter of 
general observation. 

The question as to whether or not there 
should be any direct religious work done in 
the club has been variously decided. Very 
many club managers think it unwise to do 
so, sometimes because of the large Catholic 
and Hebrew element represented among the 
club members, or because they fear that it 
will have the effect of driving away the boy 
who apparently cares nothing for religious 
teaching. If, however, the club is connected 
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with a church organization, and if it was or- 
ganized for the purpose of winning the boys 
for Christ, there seems but one thing to do— 
win them. How this is to be accomplished 
will depend upon the wisdom of the super- 
intendent. It may be best, for very, many 
reasons, never to have an open religious 
meeting, but rather to do personal work 
among the boys when opportunity offers. 

In a certain Sunday-school with which 
the writer is familiar there are more boys 
than girls, most of the boys having been 
drawn into the school through the boys’ 
club connected with the mission, altho there 
has never been a public invitation given in 
the club rooms, neither has there ever been 
a religious meeting held among the members 
of the boys’ club. However, prejudice against 
religious teaching is not nearly as prevalent 
among boys as most people imagine, because 
it has been found that boys can be inter- 
ested in the Gospel of Christ, and that it is 
the power of God unto salvation even for 
the wild street Arab; altho, of course, it re- 
quires a leader who has some knowledge of 
boy nature, and who can present the Gospel 
in such a way that it' will touch his heart. 

A boys’ club that stops short of religious 
training fails at a most vital point, because 
no true character can be perfected without 
the Christ spirit, altho, no doubt, many of 
these clubs are accomplishing much that is 
good. 

New Yerk City, 


The Little Cripple. 


By Hannah Parker Kimball. 


OULD any power make those shoulders whole ? 
Surely he may grow taller—but that stoop! 


Yet what fine sport! 


He has found a barrel-hoop. 


And with a little stick he makes it roll. 

‘Tis true it quickly passes from control, 

But then he plants his crutch with forward droop, 
Pushing his way and bent into a loop, 

And hitches on, and rolls again, his soul 


All in his small, square face. 
Upon his high, 


And eager joy it is! 


What glowing. rare, 


Poor ridge of shoulder—work of endless care— 
Hangs a lace collar, in abundant fall, 

Adjusted by some piteous, loving eye 

That would not see the shoulders stooped at all. | 


Boston, Mass, 
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Mr. RHODES knows well the value of time 
in the development of a standard history. 
The four volumes he has issued with a 
true scholar’s deliberation, show that he 
does. The third was noticed by us No- 
vember 21st, 1895, almost exactly four years 
ago. It covered the extremely difficult but 
intensely interesting period of the opening 
Civil War and the first year of it down to 
the siege of Yorktown by General McClellan 
in the spring of 1862. \It was uncommonly 
strong in tracing the inner social, moral, in- 
tellectual, commercial and industrial devel- 
opment of the country and its civilization— 
ali those deeper agencies, influences and in- 
terior forces which determine 
carry them forward. 

The fourth volume, just published by the 
Harpers, resumes the history at the siege of 
Yorktown, and carries it on in seven chap- 
tes of varying length to the re-election of 
Lincoln in November, 1864. 

War, in its most horrid aspect, now domi- 
nates the land and absorbs the historian, as 
it did the country. He shows himself the 
faithful chronicler of the times and mirror 
of the age, by giving us a volume which is 
almost wholly absorbed in the objective his- 
tory of the war. Everything in it is on the 
war basis or in relation to it. Social life ap- 
jears furrowed by its deep distraction. Poli- 
tics, religion, church, State, finance, diplo- 
atic negotiation appear only in their rela- 
lion to the tremendous struggle. The in- 


events and 


tion, tariffs, compromises, balances of trade, 
the decline of the merchant marine, and all 
that sociological review, which was so tell- 
ing in the previous volume, disappears in 
his, suppressed in the awful tempest of war, 
Which in 1862 had gathered in deepest gloom 
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and broken with utmost fury on the sorely 
tried, but still courageous Republic. The 
conspicuous. absence of those more genial, 
gracious and social elements of a normal 
civilization from this volume are the most 
truthful indication of the absorption of the 
nation in the tremendous struggle. Its 
gloomiest period, with its military catas- 
trophies, its menace of foreign intervention, 
its more dangerous menace of divided public 
opinion and political action, its problem of 
finance, its problem of conscription, and its 
yet unsolved problem of slavery, was to be 
described in the chapters of this 
Fourth Volume. Occasionally Mr. Rhodes 
seems to forget the difference between the 
work he has-on hand, of writing the history 
of the country, and what Mr. John C. Ropes 
was doing with such distinguished ability 
when death put an end to his life and to his 
incomparable “ History of the War.” 

It is, however, due to Mr. Rhodes to say 
that his military 
paigns, 


seven 


work, analysis of cam- 
interpretation of military move- 
ments, and description of battles, is done 
well in a thorough, graphic and intelligent 
way which ‘keeps the reader to the main ' 
point and does not lose him in a wilderness 
of insignificant detail. His judgment is cool, 
and in general founded on the best authori- 
ties, among whom none can be better or 
more trustworthy than Mr. Ropes and the 
late Gen. Francis A. Walker. 

Discussion as to General McClellan may 
be regarded as closed, and closed as to its 
important points, by the very damaging evi- 
dence against himself which he introduced 
into his “ Own Story.” Mr. Rhodes retells 
the whole pitiful story as part of the history 
of the times, and sums up in a verdict, which 
divides the blame at one time between Stan- 
ton and McClellan, and’ at another brings 
in Halleck for the heavier censures. Halleck 
was, no doubt, a wooden man and a military 
pedant, but nothing could illustrate more 
forcibly the inspiring and transforming ef- 
fect which men‘of genius or even first rate 
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ability have on men like him, than that when 
Grant and Meade came to the front we hear 
no more complaints of the war office at 
Washington. McClellan was the costliest 
blunder the nation ever invested in, and yet 
there were times when he was right and 
both Halleck and Stanton wrong. 

Nothing is more conspicuous in Mr. Rhodes. 
than his candor, unless it is his kindred pas- 
sion for fair dealing between the parties in 
a dispute. He writes, for example, in the 
most kindly appreciation of General Fitz 
John Porter, especially as to his conduct at 
Malvern Hill, and as to the cruel injustice 
he, for a while, endured. With all his at- 
tempt to be fair, he has done a gallant Chris- 
tian officer injustice in the summary con- 
clusion (p. 128): | 

“Of Porter’s conduct this day it may be said 
that he rendered his commander a measure of 
technical obedience, but not a zealous support.” 
That is not Schofield’s conclusion, nor 
Terry’s. -It is possible, too, that a very sen- 
sitive reader will discover in other parts of 
the volume examples of that kind of im- 
partiality which has made some judges a 
terror to their friends. ‘ 

Passing from the military to the civil and 
social side of the work the conservative and 
judicial qualities of the author’s mind be- 
come very apparent. We see them in the 
superb body of carefully studied notes which 
enrich his work. We see them in his ac- 
count of the Tax act of 1862, of the Confisca- 
tion act, of General Hunter’s unauthorized 
emancipation order; in his extremely inter- 
esting history of the rise and development 
of ‘the Emancipation Proclamation in Mr. 
Lincoln’s mind. Nothiug could be finer than 
his description of the religious character the 
act assumed to the President the more he 
reflected on it, his patience, his good judg- 
ment in dealing with eager spirits like Hor- 
ace Greeley, and his decision not to issue the 
proclamation in a time of depression, ‘when 
it might lose its moral effect and rouse the 
South to greater fury, as an appeal to the 
slaves to rise against their masters and save 
an otherwise failing cause. 

Antietam was fought September 17th, 1862, 
and gave Lincoln his opportunity. Septem- 
ber 238d the long 
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withheld proclamation, 





which gave a new meaning to the war, and 
made the American Republic the leader in a 
new stage of human progress, was published 
to the world. -Mr. Rhodes describes faith- 
fully its reception—a burst of exultation 
followed by an ominous silence, which 
showed that opinion was divided often in the 
same man’s mind; stocks declined, recruiting 
was checked, and the autumnal elections 
threatened the administration with a defeat, 
from which they were only saved by New 
England, Michigan, Iowa, California and the 
border States. 

Mr. Rhodes discusses with great pertinence 
to the present time the grievances, réal and 
alleged, which helped on the disaffection, the 
question of arbitrary arrests and interfer- 
ence with the press, which formed so promi- 
nent a feature in the Democratic protest of 
the day, the famous Vallandigham case, his 
arrest and the suppression of the Chicago 
Times. 

When we come to count them, this volume 
has to deal with a surprising number of the 
most momentous events in American history, 
the peninsular campaign, Lee’s invasion of 
Maryland and overthrow at Antietam, Chan- 
cellorsville, Fredericksburg, Lee’s invasion of 
Pennsylvania, the alarm at Harrisburg, Get- 
tysburg, Vicksburg, Chattanooga, Grant's 
campaign in the wilderness, Sherman's 
march to the sea, and the tremendous blows 
which were gradually bringing nearer the 
collapse of Appomattox. When the roar and 


blazon of such tremendous events as these: 


become less intense and permit us to look 
around a little, the stage is still filled with 
great events, which in their way have ol 
them the mark of the war, and still keep us 
in its atmosphere, such as the building and 
escape of the “ Alabama,” English sympathy 
with the Confederacy, Louis Napoleon's 
open wish to aid it, and the tremendous pr 
litical struggle which was always going 0 
to hold the nation up to the tremendous de 
mand that was made on it. Amid such @ 
conflict, in the stress and crisis of the last of 
this long series of supreme endeavors, the 
volume ends, and ends with the re-electio 
of Lincoln, with Atlanta in Sherman's 
hands, Farragut in Mobile Bay, and “ Sheri 
dan’s Ride” ringing through the nation. 
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Alaska has ever been anything else. 














A Study of Tropical Coloni- 
zation .* . 


WE find at the outset a patronizing tone 
and an attitude of somewhat cotksure abil- 
ity to settle things which detract from the 
value of this excellent work. Moreover, the 
author is not, we fear, very careful about 
the accuracy of some of his statements. In 
his preface he tells us that, up to the time 
of our conquest of Porto Rico, Cuba and 
the Philippines, the United States had never 
held a dependency. We do not see that 
But 
doubtless Mr. Ireland meant, what he did 
not say, that we had no tropical dependen- 
cies, Which is true. 

The arrangement of the discussion here of- 
fered is admirable as a preliminary one lead- 
ing up to a fuller examination of the subject 
when experience and materials have ac- 
cumulated. In the ‘ Introduction” the au- 
thor attempts to define and describe what a 
colony really is. His essay is readable and 
full of ‘useful information for the general 
reader, bringing together in compact form a 
great deal of cullings from the literature of 
the subject, and arranging it intelligibly. 
Chapter II, on the “ Forms of Government 
in Tropical Countries,” sketches entertaining- 
ly, and with considerable show of knowledge, 
the experiments, especially by Great Britain, 
in governing tropical dependencies. Chapter 
lll treats of ‘ Trade and the Flag,” and here 
begins what we can but take as Mr. Ire- 
land’s special pleading against tropical col- 
nization. He makes a great array of facts 
with demonstrative diagrams and tables of 
results; but it is clear that in gathering his 
material he has, wittingly or unwittingly, 
been keeping the corner of an eye-upon the 
main chance to demonstrate what he set out 
‘o make clear—namely, that tropical colonies 
do not give trade in return for the flag. 
While his contention may be strictly true, 
It seems clear that, in order to accept his re- 
sult, we must have a less apparently precon- 
certed arrangement of the facts to prove it. 

In Chapter IV we have a running sketch 
of the “ Earlier Aspects of the Labor Prob- 





* TRoPicat, COLONIZATION. AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
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Y¥ OF THE SuBsEct. By Alleyne Ireland. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 
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lem in the Tropics,” in which a good general 
impression of the conditions following slav- 
ery is supplemented by a study of the dis- 
position and habits of the freedmen of color. 
Here would appear to be the stumbling block 
for progress. Mr. Ireland draws a depress- 
ing and discouraging picture of the mass of 
tropical inhabitants, especially as regards 
their attitude toward regular and systematic 
Jabor. Speaking of the West Indies, he 
says: 


“It may be said that sixty years of freedom 
do not seem to have done very much in the way 
of improving the morality of the negroes, what- 
ever they may have achieved in the direction of 
education and religious instruction, for the per- 
centage of illegitimacy in the births of some of 
the West Indian colonies, during 1897, was as 
follows: Barbados, 54.15 per cent.; St. Lucia, 
60.25 per cent., and British Guiana, 60 per 
cent.” 


In Chapter V we pass from slavery and its 
effects to an examination of ‘The Indentured 
Labor System in the British Colonies,” 
which is very lucidly explained. We are 
shown how, by the system of protection es- 
tablished, the planters are forced to employ 
indentured immigrants under certain condi- 
tions and to treat them justly. “ Penal 
clauses are attached to the contract of in- 
denture, both as against the planter and the 
immigrant, fine or imprisonment, or both, be- 
ing provided according to the gravity of the 
breach of contract. No punishment of any 
kind can be inflicted on an indentured immi- 
grant, except by the Government authorities, 
after trial and conviction before a magis- 
trate.” , 

Chapter VI discusses at some length the 
Dutch methods of solving the tropical labor 
problem. It seems that while the Dutch sys- 
tem is in some regards preferable to the 
British, it offers less protection to the la- 
borer, and Dutch success probably owes 
more to the native disposition of the Dutch 
colonists than to the excellence of the labor 
system. In Java the coffee planting was 
first carried on largely under a sort of co- 
operative plan. The rural villages were 
classified according to the nature of the sur- 
rounding land, the number. of working in- 
habitants, the water supply and so forth; 
and the number of coffee trees to be planted 
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each year was fixed to suit the conditions. after cramming for the purpose of proving 
When the trees came into bearing the prod- a given theory. His arguments against our 
ucts were divided into five parts, two of ability to organize and control labor in our 


which went to the Government, three to the West Indian and Philippine possessions is. 


cultivator. Under this system Java was but a rehash of what was predicted in 1866 
very prosperous, considering all the in- 1870 regarding our apility to organize labor 
fluences working to hinder progress. “The among the freedmen of the Southern States. 
abandonment of the culture system has been We soon demonstrated that cotton-growing 
followed by a serious falling off in the rev- could not only be continued, but that we 
enue of the colony, and from 1876 down to could easily reach overproduction, with a 
the present time, Java has failed to pay its population hampered by new conditions of 
expenses from its revenues.” But our au-‘ the most difficult nature. 
thor does not, we think, properly reckon The whole question of American colonial 
with the largest factor in bringing about expansion and government is one not to be 
this change in the revenue, to wit, the vast solved by the off-hand method. Our success 
change that has taken place in the world’s or failure will depend upon honesty or dis- 
coffee commerce. The money-producing honesty. That we are able to govern, and 
value of all the coffee areas of the world well govern, our new acquisitions is settled 
must be considered, and the lively competi- beyond argument; whether we shall govern 
tion which has arisen on account of a largely them well depends upon whether or not the 
increased supply. Already in South Amer- obstructionists, who are always alert to 
ica, Central America and other coffee coun- ‘make every governmental effort end in ¢a- 
tries many plantations have been abandoned lamity, can do their intolerable work. 
or greatly neglected, because the increased Mr. Ireland seems to take just the attitude 
supply has reduced prices below the profit- that we should expect of a man -jealously 
able point. anxious about the future of Great Britain's 
When in his final chapter—VII—Mr. Ire- commercial supremacy.. He may not regard 
land comes to tell us about the “Colonial the sudden expansion of American influence 
Problem of the United States,” he does not in the tropics with a fear for British inter- 
impress us with much weight. : ests; but his book affects us as tho he did 
“To predict the ultimate failure of the At all events we can but smile at all the 
United States in the Philippines,” says he, books written to show that for some hu- 
with considerable self complacency, “ would dreds of years Great Britain has had a los 
be to blind oneself to the great qualities of ing investment in her colonies. It is not if 
the American people; to predict any imme- accordance with that Anglo-Saxon thrift, # 
diate success would be to close one’s eyes well developed in the English character, t0 
to the grave difficulties to be faced and to hold on to the hot end of a poker in col 
credit the American system of government with merce. The “ tight little island” has prot 
an elasticity and adaptability which it does not pered apace with her colonial expamsiol) 
possess.” until she has become easily mistress of the 
We italicize the concluding words of this world’s trade. We Americans are not to 
remarkably cocksure deliverance, and pause hoodwinked by well-prepared documeil 
to wonder how Mr. Ireland, who tells. us adroitly adjusted to make us believe tal 
that for twelve years he has been studying Britain holds on like grim death to her ( 
colonial government on the spot in the trop- lonial possessions simply because they at 
ics, has found time to ground himself so intolerably expensive ! 
positively and so unerringly in a knowledge A valuable part of Mr. Ireland’s book is it 
of just what our Government can do and extensive “ Appendix,” which contains ! 
what it cannot do! The fact is, Mr. Ireland admirable bibliography of works on the ge 
either knows very little of American his- eral subject of “colonies and colonizatiol. 
tory, or is not able to apply it in discussing This list, while it is not exhaustive, is ™ 
his subject. His chapter reads very much as and well selected. There is also an index 
if written hurriedly, school-boy fashion, authors, and an excellent general index. 
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STrALKY & Co. By Rudyard Kipling. (New 
York: Doubleday & McClure. $1.50.) Homer 
nodded; Napoleon Bonaparte had a Waterloo— 
we might mention others—and Mr. Kipling ap- 
pears to distinguished disadvantage in Stalky 
é Co., the style of which cannot possibly be 
natural to any man. “We like the fun of 
these chapters; there’s a great deal of life 
in them; but if the style is not overdone we 
are misled by appearances. Doubtless young 
English readers will understand the slang 
and the whang of it all better than we. We 
have been embarrassed most of the time 
while reading the book, fearing that we were 
disposed to laugh at the wrong things; still 
we have laughed. If the verses introducing 
Stalky & Co. are poetry in any sense of the 
word, we have been educated to ill effect. 
The “poem” js plainky marked “ copyright, 
1899, by Rudyard Kipling,” but we venture 
to quote one of the thirteen stanzas with the 
hope that none of our budding American 
poets will take it for pattern: 



























“Bless and praise we famous men— 
Men of little showing! 
Yor their work continueth, 
Broad and deep continueth, 
Great beyond their knowing! ” 









We choose this stanza because Mr. Kipling 





himself italicizes it and practically duplicates 





itin his poem, which doubtless has a mean- 
ing, and also a money value; but it isn’t po- 
etry. 






Tennyson struck the true key in his 






lines 






“ We saw 
The God within him light his face, 
And seem to lift the form and glow 
In azure orbits heayenly-wise ; 
And over those ethereal eyes 
The bar of Michael Angelo.” 
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By Frederic Court- 






land Penfield. (New York: The Century 
Company. $2.00.) Books about Egypt are 






any and of almost every variety; but then 
there is an infinite gamut of views to take 
of that oldest and most mysterious of 
lands. In Mr. Penfield’s book we have a 
teadable and enjoyable series of chapters 
on the social, economic, administrative and 
topographical aspects of the present day 
Egypt. The author was Diplomatic Agent 
ind Consul-General of the United States to 
Egypt during four years 1893-1897, and, of 
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course, had ample opportunity to study his 
subject, which his’ book shows he has im- 


proved most industriously and well. It is 
not a work loaded with statistics, yet it 
gives, together with much descriptive mat- 
ter, a large amount of: valuable practical in- 
formation upon history, trade, social and do- 
mestic development and political progress, 
closing with a chapter on ‘ Wintering in 
Egypt for Health’s Sake.” The book is 
well and profusely illustrated and has a 
good index. 

THE END OF AN ERA. By John S. Wise. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 
$2.00.) Altho Mr. Wise’s narrative flags ‘per- 
ceptibly after the middle point is passed, we 
have found it a most entertaining and inform- 
ing sketch of Southern life, manners, do- 
mestic economy, politics and military opera- 
tions. The part of it which outlines the 
early settlement and growth of Eastern Vir- 
ginia is unqualifiedly delightful. We can but 
wish that the style had held up and that the 
record maintained its engaging presentation 
of details when the war period was reached. 
Here, altho we have much to be thankful 
for in the way of keen observation and evi- 
dently truthful glimpses of many important 
persons, phases and incidents of a vanished 
régime, the work seems hurried, less spon- 
taneous, and marked with numerous badges 
of carelessness. Upon the whole, however, 
it is a charming book, full of life and history 
strongly sketched. 


NooKs AND CORNERS OF NEW YORK. By 
Charles Hemstreet. (New York: Charles 
$2.00.) A beautiful book 
in every respect and as interesting as beau- 
tiful. The text gives straightforward de- 
scriptions and groups of facts which are just 
of the sort most aeceptable to the intelligent 
searcher after those historical side-lights and 
foot-notes which mean so much in making 
up a good understanding of the past. It is 
a book of nooks and corners into which the 
reader is taken to be button-holed and gos- 
siped at about old New: York. The informa- 


Seribner’s Sons. 


tion given is in the form of odds and ends, 
and the illustrations by E. C. Peixotto serve 
their purpose admirably. An excellent in- 
dex—that strong feature of every well or- 
dered book—makes the work of reference 
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to sketches of old landmarks and places of 
interest delightfully easy. 

THE DEcISiION OF Paris: A MAsQuE. By 
W. G. Van Tussel Sutphen. (Privately printed.) 
Mr. Sutphen’s burlesque, in the 
classic manner of “ The Judgment of Paris,” 
* Ixion,” and the like, 
Twelfth Night performance in a well-known 
and hospitable American rural home;:and re- 
ceived a premiére nothing if not artistic and 
fashionable. The episode of the Apple of 
Discord, of course, is the central leverage of 
the little piece, in which Minerva is distinct- 


amusing 


was written as a 


ly a successful perversion that gives an ama- 
The 
brochure is beautifully dressed, in every de- 
tail, except its mysteriously poor illustra- 
tions. 


teur actress considerable opportunities. 


CAMPING ON THE St. LAWRENCE. By Ever- 
ett T. Tomlinson. (Boston: Lee & Shepara. 
$1.50.) A thoroughly good book for young 
people. It not only gives a bright and stir- 
ring account of outdoors life and travel along 
the St. Lawrence, but fine sketches of the 
romantic history of the river in early days. 
It is just the book to leave a strong, instruct- 
ive and enlightening impression in the mind 
of a healthy and earnest American boy. 

INVISIBLE Links. Translated from the 
Swedish of Selma Lagerlof, by Pauline Ban- 
croft Flach. (Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.) A collection of legends, romantic and 
fairy stories charmingly told. The transla- 
tion seems to be excellent, and the book is 
gotten up in beautiful style. 





Literary Notes. 


* JANICE MEREDITH,” Paul Leicester Ford's 
new novel, is already in its sixtieth thousand. 

....The publishing house of Mr. F. Tenny- 
son Neely has gone into voluntary bankruptcy. 

....The remarkable voyage around the world 
in a forty-foot boat is the subject of an article 
now appearing in 7'he Century, by the captain, 
commander and sailor, Joshua Slocum. 

....The daily papers announce that Hamlin 
Garland will marry on the 23d of this month 
Miss Zuleine Toft, daughter of Professor Toft, 
of Hanover, Kan., and sister of Lorado Toft, 
the sculptor. 

....We take pleasure in calling attention 
again to the November Century, which is as fine 
a product of magazine art as has ever appeared 
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' 
in this country. The illustrations, the quality 
of the. reading matter and typography are well 
nigh perfect. 

....The new announcements from Longmans, 


Green & Co. include,“ The Red Book of Anima! - 


Stories,” edited by Andrew Lang; “ A Farmer's 
Year,” by H. Rider Haggard; “The Map of 
Life,” by W. EK. H. Lecky, and “ England in the 
Nineteenth Century,” by C. W. C. Oman. 

....Mrs. Humphrey Ward's new novel is now 
completed and will make its first appearance in 
the January number of Harper's Magazine. As 
in her former books, religious and political ques- 
tions will predominate. The action of the story 
is in Rome. Mr. Albert Sterner is the illus- 
trator, and its title is ‘** Eleanor.” 

....The Biological Bulletin is to take the 
place of the. Zoological Bulletin, which now 
ceases to exist. The Bulletin will hereafter be 
published by Ginn & Cor fcr the Marine Biolog- 
ical Laboratory of Wood’s Holl, Mass., and will 
be open to scientific contribution from any 
source. 

..Mr. James MacArthur, to whom so much 
is due in making The Bookman the splendid 
literary magazine it is to-day, has’ severed his 


connection with that publication to accept a, 


position with the Harper Brothers. His va- 
cancy will be filled by Mr.’ Arthur Bartlett 
Maurice. 

....There has been a delay in the serial pub- 
lication of Count Tolstoi’s latest novel, “ The 
Resurrection.” Count Tolstoi was obliged to 
make a similar break when he was writing 
“Anna Karenina” on account of the strain of 
working against time. The story will finally 
appear in this country from the press of Dodd. 
Mead & Co. 


....The National Gailery, edited by Sir Ed- | 


ward J. Poynter, will shortly be published from 
the house of Messrs. Cassell & Co. This work 
is a complete illustrated catalogue of the whole 
of the paintings of the National Gallery. Every 
picture has been specially photographed for the 
purpose of the work, and there will be an intro- 
duction by the editor, with notes on the pictures. 

....The Critic hears a rumor that two more 
ten-cent monthly magazines will soon be pub- 
lished. One of them will be from the house of 
Mr. R. H. Russell, the first number of which 
will probably be out this month. Mr. Russell's 
well-known artistic taste in illustrations will 
give this magazine a distinct value. The other 
new magazine is to be published by the Macmil- 
lan Company, and, strange to say, it will not 
be illustrated. The names of these new maga 
zines have not yet been announced. 
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EDITORIALS. 


The Philippine Commission's 
Report. 

TuE preliminary report of the Philippine 
Commission is clear, convincing and admir- 
able from every reasonable point of view. 
We should have been glad to see it laid be- 
fore the American people on an earlier date 
in order that its straightforward narrative 
and wise conclusions might have had all due 
weight in the State political campaigns 
where the course of the Government with 
respect to the Philippines has been made a 
prominent issue. Coming out on November 
3d, it may not have exerted a corrective in- 
fluence in the minds of a considerable num- 
ber of voters who had been misled, because 
so many are accustomed to reach a final de- 
cision before the last week of a campaign 
and are then beyond the reach of argument. 
But still we may be sure that it has been 
thousands of honest 
Americans who had not determined upon 
their course and were waiting for the opin- 
ios of Admiral Dewey, Dr. Schurman, Col- 
onel Denby and Professor Worcester. Very 
few Americans of this type or any other can 
be moved to avoid such a report by .the 
cheap sneer that it is a “campaign docu- 
ment’ from those who would imply by the 
term that it is an untrustworthy statement 
prepared for temporary political effect and 
having no enduring value. The report is a 
campaign decument of the highest character. 
‘American voters have never seen a better or 
hore important ope, and it was the duty of 


the Government to give it to them before the 


election in order that they might go to the 
polls with the truth about the Philippines in 
their possession. 

We briefly summarize the leading facts 
ind conclusions of the Commission. The 
Filipino rebellion of 1896 was not for inde- 
pendence, but to compel certain reforms. 
Aguinaldo first broached the idea of inde- 
pendence after he had proclaimed himself 
dictator, and when the arrival of the Amer- 
ian troops foreshadowed interference with 
his plans. Neither Admiral Dewey nor any 


other American commander entered into an 
alliance with the insurgent chief, nor was 
any promise of independence made to him. 
This he admitted in private conversation 
while lying about it in proclamations. Even 
before the fall of Manila it was his purpose 
to make war upon the Americans. His de 
mands when the city fell were for loot and 
spoil, and not for the establishment of a free 
municipal government. Afterward he was 
continually plotting for uprisings and mas- 
sacre in the city, to accompany his attack 
from without, and for months before Feb- 
ruary 4th his forces were insulting and even 
assaulting our outposts to provoke in return 
some hostile act which should serve as a 
pretext for war. Altho we fired the first 
shot, it’ was fired in repelling what was vir- 
tually an attack upon our outposts. We 
had sought by conference a peaceful agree- 
ment, but in vain. 

The insurgent movement is confined to the 
Tagalogs of Luzon, whose. oppression oF 
peaceful natives in their own and other prov- 
inces has impelled them to apply to the 
Americans for protection. Successful munic- 
ipal governments have been established un- 
der our protection in cities where at first 
nearly all the inhabitants supported the 
insurrection. The attitude of the other 
islands is peaceful and ‘encouraging ex- 
cept at the points to which Aguinaldo 
has sent invading forces of Tagalogs. 
Owing to the great number of tribes 
and languages, the consequent lack of 
national sentiment, the varying degrees of 
civilization and the fact that the natives 
have had no experience in self government, 
the Filipinos are not now qualified to govern 
themselves locally or as a nation. The peo- 
ple of Negros admit this, after a trial made 
under favorable conditions, and have ac- 
cepted American control. The _ islanders 
have good intellectual capacity; education 
and experience, under the guidance and in- 
struction of an enlightened sovereign power, , 
will gradually fit them for the American 
ideal condition of self government. 

Admiral Dewey and his associates.say that 
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there never has been a time since the battle 
of Manila Bay when our forces could be 
withdrawn with honor to ourselves or with 
safety to the islanders. Our obligations to 
other nations, to the friendly natives and to 
ourselves, require us to subdue the insur- 
gents. The withdrawal of our power would 
be followed by anarchy, foreign intervention 
and a division of the islands. The Filipinos 
can hope for the ultimate creation of a free, 
self-governing Philippine Commonwealth 
only through the agency of American occu- 
pation and sovereignty. The performance of 
our duty carries with it the greatest bless- 
ing for the people of the archipelago. 

Such are the prominent facts and opinions 
of this great report, in which the critical 
reader will look in vain for any suggestion 
of that obnoxious “ imperialism ’” which, we 
are told, already threatens the foundations 
of the republic. They are the fruit of long 
experience, careful observation and con- 
scientious inquiry. They are earnestly but 
dispassionately set before the American peo- 
ple by the great and modest Admiral whom 
everybody trusts, the distinguished ,Presi- 
dent of Cornell University, the diplomat who 
represented us in China for many years and 
the learned traveler’ whose intimate knowl- 
edge of the islands and their people was 
gained before our war with Spain. There is 
an admirable variety of equipment in this 
Commission. Its members are not poli- 
They are Americans of the best 
type, who have studied the situation care- 
fully with the aid of common sense, educa- 
tion and exceptional personal experience, 
and have made a report for the information 
and guidance of their fellow citizens here at 
home, by a great majority of whom, we 
think, it will be warmly approved. 


ticians. 





Senator Hoar’s Protest. 


DovusTtess Senator Hoar is well aware that 
his protest against the retention of the Philip- 
pine Islands will be utterly ineffective. The 
people, wise and unwise alike, cannot see 
with his eyes. Their conscience and his con- 
science absolutely collide. What he thinks a 
wrong they think a duty. His error is not 
one of heart but of judgment. He deserves 
the greatest respect and honor for his cour- 
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ageous withstanding of the people’s voice, for 
he does it wholly from a sense of duty. So 
do Mr. Edmunds and Mr. Schurz and Mr. 
Boutwell, all noble men of the elder generation. 
Certainly Senator Hoar cannot charge us 
with flouting at them and calling them 
“traitors” or “ Litthe Americans.” We re- 
spect too much their pure purpose and their 
past services. If we think their vision is not 
quite clear, we still pay them all respect. 
We ask them, in return, to give the same 
respect to our conscience and to pay no at- 
tention to the indecorous jeers of boys on the 
edge of the crowd. We are sorry that their 
senseless noise in the least disturbs Sen- 
ator Hoar. It is froth, and let him blow it 
off. 

Senator Hoar’s article, which we print this 
week, appears simultaneously with the report 
of the Philippine Commission. Let the two 
be read together. President Schurman, Ad- 
miral Dewey, Mr. Denby and Professor Wor- 
cester, who have signed the Commission's 
report, are as honest men as Senator Hoar. 
They know the facts as well as he does, anda 
great deal better. For the principles of lib- 
erty and justice involved they have no more 
regard than the Senator, but they may be 
supposed to have as much. One of them, at 
least, President Schurman, went to the 
Philippines an opponent of expansion; he was 
a disciple of Senator Hoar. Their conclusion, 
after the most thorough and careful study of 
the facts, is precisely the reverse of the Sen- 
ator’s. With the same ethical principles, the 
same reverence for the doctrine of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, they come to the 
opposite result. Both are equally honest ané 
patriotic; the difference between them is in 
their view of the facts involved, and, par- 
ticularly, the condition of things in the 
Philippine Islands and the nature of the op- 
position there made to our control. 

Mr. Hoar says that while we have liberated 
Cuba from the tyranny of Spain, we are sub- 
jugating the Philippines. But have we not 
liberated the ‘Philippines also? And is there 
no other way of giving the Philippines lib- 
erty besides giving them independence and 
anarchy? The Commissioners tell us that if 
we were to do what Mr. Hoar wants it would 
mean first anarchy and then seizure Dy 
other Powers. Independence is impossible 
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for them, cannot be had, and they do not 
want it. The Philippine Islands have no 
voice in the matter. They have no common 
voice through which they can_ speak. 
But a very small part of the islands is 
competent to speak; and so far as we 
have evidence they do not want inde- 
pendence. Only certain Filipinos, who 
belong to the Tagal tribe about Ma- 
nila in the island: of Luzon, ask for inde- 
pendence. -What says the Commission? It 
says that outside of Luzon, even ‘“ Spain’s 
sovereignty had never been questioned and 
the thought of: independence never enter- 
tained.” The Commissioners declare that the 
insurrection has no serious support except in 
six provinces near Manila. They say: 


“But it should not be supposed that even in 
the six provinces immediately adjacent to Ma- 
nila the people were united in their opposition 
to us. Even here there was a strong conserva- 
tive element, consisting of people of wealth and 
intelligence, opposed to the war. In the remain- 
ing provinces of Luzon the Tagalog rebellion 
was viewed at first with indifference, and later 
with fear. Throughout the archipelago at large 
there was trouble only at thgse points to which 
armed Tagalogs had been sent in considerable 
numbers.” 

These are the facts.. Aguinaldo does not 
represent the Philippines, not more than a 
tenth part of them. We cannot do for the 
Philippines what we are engaged to do for 
Cuba. 

Mr. Hoar lays down this principle: 


“Sovereignty over an unwilling people can- 
not, according to American ideas, rightfully be 
gained either by conquest or by purchase.” 


It would be easy enough to quote Mr. Hoar 
in denial of that statement. Has he forgot- 
ten his speeches insisting on sovereignty over 
a dozen States in rebellion more unanimous 
and intelligent than that of the Philippines? 
Sovereignty over an unwilling people may be 
tight. But the Commission deny that these 
‘ire an unwilling people. A tenth of them 
ay be, not more. 

Mr. Hoar says: 


“The people of the Philippine Islands had 
control of their own territory when Spain was 
asked to capitulate at Manila, except one town 
which they were investing on one side and we 
on the other.” 
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This is an extraordinary statement, quite 
contradicted by the Commission. Spain had 
bought off the rebellion. Spain had paid 
$200,000 to Aguinaldo on his leaving the is- 
land and going to Hong Kong, and had 
promised as much more when the Filipinos 
delivered up their arms, and had also made 


‘promises of reform which nobody expected 


to be carried out, as they were not. But 
Aguinaldo was got rid of, and his generals, 
and the rebellion had degenerated to sporadic 
uprisings without coherence, and Spain con- 
sidered the rebellion over, and was about to 
send her soldiers home. Then came our war. 
We permitted Aguinaldo to come back. We 
accepted his aid against Spain, but we made 
him no promises beyond that of expelling the 
Spaniards. He could have done nothing 
without us, but would have remained abroad. 
He came to help us, accepted our terms; and 
all the territory he covered, when we de- 
manded surrender of the Spanish forces, was 
a small,region about Manila, where we had 
sent him. He did not hold, and never has 
held, any of the other large islands and not 
half of Luzon. Spain still held them all. 
Mr. Hoar’s statement is absolutely contra- 
dicted by the Commission’s history of the 
case. . 
One would think, to read Mr. Hoar, that if 
we were to withdraw our army there would 
immediately spring up a full fledged republic 
of the Philippines, representing the people, 
and competent to preserve order. Does Mr. 
Hoar know the Philippines? Does he dis- 
tinguish between Luzon and Mindanao? 
Does he believe that the dictatorship of 
Aguinaldo would give way to a strong and 
peaceful representative government? We 
would rather take the opinion of men who 
have studied the conditions on the ground. 
The Commissioners say of Aguinaldo: 

“The primary object of his struggle is not, 
as is pretended, the liberty of the Filipino peo- 
ples, but the continuance of his own arbitrary 
and despotic powers.” 

They say again: 

‘“ Should our power by any fatality be with- 
drawn the Commission believes that the Gov- 
ernment of the Philippines would speedily lapse 
into anarchy, which would excuse, if it did not 
necessitate, the intervention of other powers 
and the eventual division of the islands among 
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them. Only through American occupation, 
therefore, is the idea of a free, self-governing 
and united Philippine commonwealth at all con- 
ceivable.” 

That settles the matter. 
Hoar wants, Philippine common- 
wealth. It cannot be had in Mr. Hoar’s way 
by our clearing out. It can only be achieved 
by crushing this arbitrary and despotic re- 
bellion. For the sake of the Filipinos we 
shall restore peace, and then give the is- 
lands autonomous freedom, under the guid- 
ing hand of the United States. 

On loyalty to the Constitution and the prin- 
ciples of liberty and our duty to serve the 
people we have delivered from Spanish mis- 
government we are in perfect agreement 
with Mr. Hoar; we differ only as to the con- 
ditions under: which the principles must be 
applied. Our view of the facts is now con- 
firmed by Messrs. Schurman, Dewey, Denby 
and Worcester, not Mr. Hoar’s. We cannot al- 
low Mr. Hoar or Mr. Edmunds or Mr. Schurz 
to deny that we who would hold thé Philip- 
pines are every bit as good lovers of liberty 
and as faithful servants of the principles of 
the Declaration of Independence as they are. 


We want, as Mr. 
such a 


State Ownership of Industries. 

AT the conclusion of an excellent article 
on “trusts ” in Scribner's, President Hadley, 
of Yale University, remarks that it is quite 
within the limits of possibility that many of 
the great industrial combinations will pass 
into Government ownership in the imme- 
diate future, but adds that the prevailing 
tendency toward consolidation diminishes 
the danger of a conflict between individual- 
ists and socialists by making the question 
of State ownership relatively unimportant 
to the public. This is the effect of it, he 
says, because of the growing approximation 
in character between public and private 
business: 

“The more completely the principles of civil 
service reform are carried out, the closer does 
the similarity become. The responsibility of 
public and private officials alike leads them to 
the exercise of technical skill and sound general 
principles of business policy, rather than to the 
help of influential private’ interests. Under 
these circumstances, the character of good pub- 
lic business and good private business becomes 
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so nearly alike that it makes comparatively lit- 
tle difference to most of us whether an enter- 
prise is conducted by our voters or our finan- 
ciers. The one question to ask ds, Which 
method produces in any case the fewer specific 
abuses ?” 

If the American people decide that the 
Government shall own and operate any of 
the undertakings which are now in private 
hands, they will probably begin with the 
telegraph, the railroads, the telephones and 
the express companies. From these it will 
be a long step to the manufacturing indus- 
tries. Nothing will lead a majority to favor 
such a transfer of ownership but the convic- 
tion that abuses or exactions associated with 
private control have become intolerable, and 
can be avoided when the undertakings aie 
carried on by the Government. If the char- 
acter of good private business, in the large 
corporations, for example, so nearly approxi- 
mates that of good public business that such 
a transfer would cause scarcely any change 
in conditions affecting the people generally, 
a sufficient motive for procuring a transfer, 
with its accompanying disturbance of settled 
conditions and revision of organic law, will 
be lacking. Popular hostility toward great 
corporate combinations in the industries, or 
so much of it as is not based upon ignorance 
and misapprehension, is due to abuses which 
may, it is true, be removed in the process of 
improvement of which Dr. Hadley speaks, 
but which now invite attack. If these 
abuses—such as discrimination on railroads 
in favor of the combination and against its 
feeble individual competitor, the use of tariff 
duties to sustain the exaction of high prices, 
or the persecution of comparatively weak 
independent producers by a powerful con- 
solidation—are sufficiently obnoxious to 
shape party policies and legislation, the ef- 
fect may be a popular movement for the 


Government ownership of the railroads, but - 


for new legislation in the case of the manu- 
facturing industries. For while it is true 
that nearly all the legislation concerning 
trusts, so far as it was designed to prevent 
consolidations, has been ill-advised and fv- 
tile, there is still room for an effective move- 
ment against abuses by making new laws 0 
enforcing old ones. The examples of injus- 
tice and wrong which have excited much of 
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the opposition to consolidations have usually 


been violations of existing laws. Consumers 


have sometimes complained of exactions 
which were made possible by the tariff. Dr. 
Hadley points to the possible misuse of tar- 
iff duties when domestic competition is done 
away with, as ‘‘a serious and permanent 
danger.” He adds: 

“Tt is safe to say that in those industries 
which are at all thoroughly monopolized, pub- 
lic safety will generally demand that duties be 
placed- on a revenue rather than a_ protective 
basis. The fact that an industry can thus or- 
ganize itself shows that it has outgrown the 
period of infancy. If it continues to demand a 
prohibitory tariff on its products, the presump- 
tion is that it is trying to make an arbitrary 
profit at the expense of the consumer.” 

A majority of the people may demand the 
reduction or repeal of certain tariff duties. 
It is to the application of remedies for 
abuses by new laws or old ones that the peo- 
ple will turn, so far as manufacturing con- 
solidations are concerned, rather than to any 
project of Government ownership. The 


same movement may cause a popular de- 


mand for the Government ownership of rail- 
roads, if there should be a general conviction 
that freight-rate discrimination tending to 
perpetuate abuses in the field of manufac- 
tures can be prevented in no other way. 
The attitude of the people toward this ques- 
tion, as touching the steam railroads, may 
also be affected by a movement for the 
nunicipal ownership of street railways and 
other public utilities in cities, a movement 
Which will probably gain force steadily in 
the years to come. 





The Boer Bubble. 


Wuen President Kruger sent his ultimatum 
to London and threw down the gage of 
battle there were two very divergent opin- 
ions as to the wisdom of his course. On the 
one hand it was said that the untrained 
burghers could not possibly withstand the on- 
slaught of weil disciplined troops, and that, 
however brave individually, not merely ulti- 
inate but speedy victory must rest with those 
best skilled in the art of fighting. More than 
this, it was affirmed by some, including John 
Hays Hammond, the American partner in 
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the Jameson raid, that the Boer of to-day is 
a very different man from his predecessor at 
Majuba Hill. The modern burgher, they af- 
firm, has been so busy absorbing the gold of 
the Outlanders and contriving means of re- 
taining his own supremacy that he has had 
neither time nor inclination for the incessant 
practice that told so heavily upon the scat- 
tered fragments of English forces a score of 
years ago. While England has been training 
in the Punjab and the Sudan the Transvaal 
has been lying back at ease. The result is, 
it is claimed, a bubble which the first touch 
of real war would prick, leaving the tradi- 
tions of Boer valor and skill to dissipate in 
thin air. 

Others were more conservative. Equally 
confident of ultimate English success, they 
doubted ‘the degeneracy of the Boer race. It 
takes more than twenty years to sap the 
strength of a community, except as the de- 
terioration is very evident, and that has cer- 
tainly not been the case, except perhaps to a 
limited degree in the cities. ‘The country 
burghers still constitute the great mass of the 
people and they are vigorous as ever. Wit- 
ness their action at the time of the Jameson 
raid. Furthermore, they have not been as 
idle as some have supposed. Apparently 
convinced that the strife must come at some 
time, General Joubert has been steadily, 
even rapidly, securing a full supply of the 
best modern guns, small arms and artillery, 
and drilling his men in their use. There is, 
too, the general character of the country, 
the lay of the land. The Transvaal is a high 
tableland, its plains almost on a level with 
the summits of the mountains of Natal and 
Cape Colony. It is reached through a series . 
of defiles, where a comparatively small num- 
ber of men, if they are good marksmen, can 
easily check the advance of a much larger 
number and even overcome them. The re- 
sult is, these affirm, not a bubble at all but a 
ball, which, if not solid, has at least so hard 
a shell that it will take the best of English 
skill and grit to break it. 

The war-has now been in progress about 
three weeks and what is the record? Almost 
uninterrupted Boer At Glencoe 
they yielded before the bayonet charge, but it 
was only to return as soon as its force was 
spent and not merely reoccupy the ground 


success, 
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but press forward until the evacuation of 
Dundee was forced and even the wounded 
were left as prisoners. The valor of the 
Gordon Highlanders was not less than at 
Dargai, but it availed little against a cool 
persistence which knew how to spare itself 
but was ready to leap forward at the first 
opportunity. The story of Glencoe was re- 
peated at Elandslaagte and Ladysmith, while 
to Boer valor was added a strategy that se- 
cured many prisoners as trophies of war. So 
far as the reports from Ladysmith indicate, 
while the English artillery practice out- 
classes that of the Boers and Boer cannon 
are silenced, the gunners have a‘ notable 
faculty for remounting their guns, so that the 
work has to be done all over again. It is 
evident that there is no falling off in pluck, 
no weakening of skill in shooting, while there 
has been a considerable advance in discip- 
line and the use of the most approved meth- 
ods of modern warfare. The Boer burghers 
have so far equaled the best anticipations of 
their friends, and their detractors have noth- 
ing to say. 

There remains one alleged weak point in 
the Boer shell. Quite a number have as- 
serted that the farmers lack staying power. 
While individually brave and notably good 
marksmen, they have had no experience of 
the continued strain entailed by a long drawn 
out contest in which every faculty must be 
kept constantly on the alert, and patience 
and persistence are essential elements of suc- 
cess. They are accustomed to being waited 
on, not to wait on themselves, to have others 
work for them rather than do their own 
work. Camp life is essentially different from 
farm life and involves privations not easily 
borne. It is too soon to know how much 
truth there may be in this view. We shall be 
surprised, however, if it proves correct. The 
Boer is a Dutchman, and there are as yet.no 
indications that he has seriously degenerated 
in these respects from his ancestors. That 
individuals will withdraw is very probable, 
but that the great majority will stay by their 
leaders seems to us almost certain. They feel 
that they are fighting for their homes, and to 
keep their homes they will hold out patiently 
and bravely. 

It does not, therefore, by any means follow 
that they will succeed. Their opponents are 
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just as brave, just as good fighters, better 
disciplined and have enormous resources. 
Having commenced the fight they are bound 
to carry it through at whatever cost. If 
President Kruger imagines. that even a sec- 
oud Majuba Hill will be followed by a second 
Convention of ’84 or even of ’81, he is much 
mistaken. It is no longer a question with the 
English people of Cecil Rhodes or Mr. Cham- 
berlain or even of the Cape to Cairo scheme. 
It is one of peace and good government for 
South Africa on such a basis as shall afford 
security for the development not merely of 
the country but its people, black as well as 
white. England has learned in India and 
Egypt that upon the development ofthe na- 
tive depends the security of the State. 
Hence her trend has been increasingly in 
that direction. The fellah of the Nile valley 
and the outcaste sweeper are to-day far bet- 
ter off than ever before. The Transvaal 
black is still a slave, and with no outlook for 
anything better. He forms there a constant 
danger spot, infecting the whole region. The 
Transvaal must be as well governed as Cape 
Colony. Bechuanaland and all to the north 
must be armed cainps. The, indefinite cost 
of this is greater than the cost of war. If 
the Transvaal has much at stake England 
has more. When the result is reached, how- 
ever, there will be the acknowledgment that 
each has met foemen worthy of his steel, 
and the conquered Boer will not less than the 
British victor do justice to the valor of the 
fight. Even failure will not discredit the 
chance accepted by President Kruger, and 
we shall hear no more of the Boer bubble. 





Cheap Suburban Lots of the 
World. 


Tue latest piece of information concerning 
the Samoan question is to the effect that 
Great Britain has offered Germany for the - 
interest of that country in Samoa such out- 
lying territory as the Gilbert Islands and the 
southern groups of the Solomon Islands not 
already included in the German sphere of in- 
fluence. There is in this report much that is 
inexplicable at present, but as it is credited 
to the Vossische Zeituny it will deserve such 
acceptance as is habitually given to the state- 
ments of that well informed journal, which 
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Editorials 


is silent on most matters of German policy 
until it has received from the highest au- 
thority the permission to tell the truth. 

If there were indeed no more than two 
parties to the Samoan matter there would 
be nothing intrinsically improbable in the re- 
port of exchange of land for influence. The 
Gilbert Islands lie remote from the superior 
British interest in Australasia; they might 
therefore be relinquished without stirring 
the storm of protest which would arise in 
New Zealand and the Australian colonies in 
case British influence should yield ‘to 
German influence so near to the South- 
ern continent as Samoa. The islands 
of the archipelago are practically use- 
less for any economic purpose except for 
their unimportant trade in copra. Great Brit- 
ain can well give them up. To Germany on 
the other hand they should prove most ac- 
ceptable. Their.addition to the Marshalls al- 
ready appropriated and to the Carolines and 
the Ladrones recently _ purchased from 
Spain holding under a title arbitrated by the 
Pope, would serve to delimit German infiu- 
ence in the mid-Pacitic to a generous strip of 
islands cutting the equator at a narrow an- 
gle and extending from about L7U degrees of 
west longitude very nearly to the American 
Philippines. The southern Solomon Islands 
are iu no sense in the same class as the wil- 
berts, and Australian sentiment might not re- 
gurd their transfer with the same compla- 
tency. Yet Germany has-already possession 
of the northern chain, reaching from New 
Guinea te Florida Strait. The acquisition of 


the part of the group now in the British. 


sphere would bring the Germans into the 
heighborhood of the French in the next south- 
(rn archipelago, the New Hebrides. Little is 
as yet known as to the possibilities of the 
Solomon Islands. ‘Their dense forests are 
peopled by a numerous and suyage popule- 
tion wbo make exploration useless by their 
frequent practice of dining on the explorers. 
Yet there is every reason to believe that the 
Wineral wealth in the mountains is at least 
4s rich as in New Caledonia. 

It is of interest to note that the great 
bowers have these cheap territories, which 
hay be thrown in to make weight in more 
important transactions, lands of not more 
than the current value of the cheap lots and 
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villa sites which suburban enterprise has 
staked off on. the lands adjacent to railway 
lines. 

But there is more in this disposition of the 
Samoan question than any mere dicker or 
swapping of real estate on the part of our 
associates in the Act of Autonomy... It is not 
now American policy to deal according to the 
methods of the real estate agent in the set- 
tlement of matters to which the national 
honor is committed. 

And the national honor is indeed committed 
in this matter. It was the United States that 
lirst picked up this savage people and gave 
them credit—mistaken credit, experience has 
shown—for ability and wish to govern them- 
selves. It was the United States that recog- 
nized a king in a temporarily ruling chief of 
a part of Samoa. It was the United States 
that made the first treaty. It is a matter of 
sad history that Mr. Evarts was grossly 
tricked by common swindlers of the beach at 
Apia into making that treaty. It is matter 
of even sadder history that lives and fleets 
have been lost in the effort to carry out the 
principles of philanthropy to a people unap- 
preciative of it. Yet in the face of all the 
wretched failure of the existing system of 
administration in Samoa there remains un- 
changed the obligation upon the United 
States to keep faith with the puny people 
which sought out the aid of the great re- 
public of America. How that faith is to be 
kept is a subject better left to the Secretary 
of State and the Congress, for half the 
trouble of Samoa has been due to amateur 
efforts at its amelioration. But one thing is 
sure, no swapping of lots as between Ger- 
many and Great Britain will ever settle the 
Samoan question from the point of view of 
American responsibility, and there would cer- 
tainly be an uncomfortable account to settle 
with any one who should propose that the 
United States should withdraw from the 
Samoan concert without having secured that 
to which the national honor is pledged, the 
well being.of the Samoans themselves. If 
the report is true that the United States will 
hold the island in which is Pago Pago Har- 
bor, and that-Germany will leave the other 
islands to Great Britain, and take in ex- 
change the Solomon and Gilbert Islands, this 
will be well secured, 


‘ 
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THE recent decision of Judge White in the 
case of the application for an injunction to 
restrain the trade union of the flint glass 
workmen from interfering with the business 
of a non-union manufacturer has attracted 
attention chiefly because of its denunciation 
of the rules and regulations of labor organi- 
zations. The complaining manufacturer em- 
ployed non-union workmen and apprentices. 
Judge White granted an injunction restrain- 
‘ing the union from “enticing or persuading 
any of the apprentices of the plaintiff to 
violate the terms of their indentures by join- 
ing the union or in any other way.” It ap- 
pears that the plaintiffs’ apprentices were 
exposed to dismissal, by the terms of their 
indentures, if they should join the union, and 
that union men persuaded them to join. The 
manufacturer had sought to retain his ap- 
prentices and protect himself by requiring 
them to avoid the union, knowing that the 
union rules concerning the employment of 
apprentices were very strict. If the inter- 
ference and injury which the court sought to 
prevent consisted in persuading apprentices 
to join a union, the decision seems far fetched 
and may not be sustained by the higher 
courts. If the injunction restrains union men 
from persuading non-union men to leave an 
employer, it may be said that the doctrine 
that workmen may be forbidden by the 
courts to exert influence upon other workmen 
by peaceful argument is one which has not 
been generally accepted. Judge White’s in- 
discriminate condemnation of labor unions is 
not deserved. The rules of the unions in the 
glass industry concerning the employment of 
apprentices, however, are so narrow and 
severe that he may be excused for calling 
them oppressive and tyrannical. 








WHILE sectional considerations had weight 
in the nomination of Mr. Hobart for the 
Vice-Presidency, he was not selected as the 
representative of a faction which had failed 
to nominate its candidate for the higher 
oftice. In several instances the second place 
has been held by one who was not in full 
sympathy with the President, because he 
represented an element in the party which 
had preferred the nomination of another can- 
didate for the first place and had opposed the 
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successful candidate’s policy. But Mr. Ho- 
bart has been in full accord with Mr. McKin- 
ley, who has found him a wise counselor and 
a warm friend. The agreement of the two 
officers on questions of public policy, and 
their affectionate regard for each other have 
shown that the nominating convention made 
a happy choice. It is a public misfortune 
that this ideal relation has been broken by 
the very serious illness of Mr. Hobart. 





....It is very sad that our public schools 


should be teaching two kinds of United . 


States history. Through most of the South 
the children are taught Southern Histories, 
which declare that the South was justified 
in the Civil War, and represent the North- 
ern army as ruthless invaders, or, at least, 
give all their sympathy to the ‘“ Lost Cause.” 
In Chattanooga, Tenn., there has been a 
fight over this matter in the school board, 
and Lee’s History of the United States has 
been excluded, and a book takes its place, in 
that Republican city, which represents events 
as we hold them to be, and as the arbitra- 
ment of war settled that they should be, but 
the Southern Democrats, who favored the Re- 
bellion, are angry enough. Of course in 
most of the Southern States, and even in the 
negro public schools, the peculiar Southern 
history is taught which makes the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation a piece of tyranny. 


....We regret the retirement of Mr. E. I. 
‘Godkin from the editorial service of 1h 
Evening Post. The public does not know how 
much of the character and ability of that 
notable journal has been due to Mr. Godkin. 
and how much to his. associate, Mr. Horace 
White, whose scholarly translation of Arrian 
has just been issued. Between them they 
have been able to produce a paper more it- 
fluential, more liked and more disliked thal 
perhaps any other in the country. We It’ 
gret that so able and scholarly a man should 
find it necessary to take this rest. He has 
been a courageous and uncompromising at 
vocate of the policies he approved and op 
ponent of those that did not please him, and 
moral considerations have always governed 
his decisions, whether correct or not. The 
civil service reform owes much to his a¢ 
vocacy. 
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Editorials 


....Half of civilization, at least, consists 
in the development of industry, trade and 
commerce—that is, in the development of 
business. In the South the conferences of 
business men, as that lately in Huntsville, 
all make to better conditions. The meeting 
of the Southern Cotton Spinners’ Association 
in Charlotte, N. C., last week, the largest 
meeting of manufacturers ever held in the 
South, representing more than a hundred 
mills, told in the same direction. They 
passed resolutions favoring the construction 
of an interoceanic canal by the United 
States, a telegraph cable to Hawaii, the re- 
tention of the Philippines, and the integrity 
of the Chinese Empire, with its “ open door ”’ 
to American trade. That is all good busi- 
ness, and better politics than some we have 
heard advocated by less responsible men of 
the region. 


....We are glad to see attention called to 
the following paragraph from President 
Grant’s second inaugural address,. in which 
he appeals for the annexation of San 
Domingo: 


“T say here, however, that I do not share the 
apprehension held by many as to the danger of 
governments becoming weakened and destroyed 
by reason of their extension of territory. Com- 
merce, education and the rapid transit of 
thought and matter by telegraph and steam have 
changed all this. Rather do I believe that our 
Great Maker is preparing the world, in his good 
time, to become one nation, speaking one lan- 
guage, and when armies and navies will be no 
longer required.” 

The Senate made a great mistake when it 
failed to follow President Grant’s advice. 


....The news that comes from Guam of 
trouble with the natives under ‘the instiga- 
tion of the friars emphasizes the fact that if 
that island now. belonging to us is to be kept 
in peace, and its people are to become pros- 
Derous, there must be education and true 
Christian preaching. We have an object 
lesson in what Christian missions can ac- 
complish in an article on another page, de- 
scribing what has been done in the Caroline 
Islands. What has been done there can be 
done everywhere, and with increased ease 
under the protection of the governments of 
the United States and Germany. It only 
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rests with the churches to see that the men 
and funds needed are supplied. 


...-The Pilot publishes two long columns 
of reports, names and objects given, of 
dozens of our soldiers who have despoiled 
churches in the Philippines of sacred ob- 
jects, and brought them to this country. 
The information was obtained by a detective 
in San Francisco, who interviewed volun- 
teers on their return on pretense of wishing 
to purchase their loot. We cannot but be 
convinced that many such cases,of looting 
have occurred, as they do in all wars, and 
that,-as usual, the officers have not done 
their duty in protecting private property and 
punishing those guilty of robbery. 


....If we are to believe the accounts given 
by nearly all travelers and writers on the 
Philippine Islands one of the worst evils un- 
der which the people have suffered is the 
character of. the Spanish friars and their op- 
pression. With this agrees the general senti- 
ment of the Filipinos. But if we may be- 
lieve the reports given in our Catholic press, 
with scarce one exception, based upon state- 
ments by priests, those friars are the salt of 
the islands. It is curious that a Filipino dele- 
gation has gone to Rome to protest against 
their character and conduct and ask the Pope 
to remove them. 


....It is a very extraordinary telegram 
which. comes from Jiboutil, in French 
Africa, stating that Kimg Menelek at the 
head of 40,000 troops is marching on the 
State of Tigre, and that it is believed that 
he contemplates action beyond the Abys- 
sinian frontier. If that means anything it 
can only mean that he proposes to attack 
the British in the Sfidan, and that is almost 
incredible. But it would please the French 
mightily at the present time. 


....President McKinley’s Thanksgiving 
Proclamation is a.good one, and the criticism 
upon it as a political document is absurd. 
It would have been impossible to leave out 
all mention of Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii and 
the Philippines. 


....The elections will have taken place 
before this issue reaches our readers. Our 
congratulations and comments must stand 
over for a week. 





RELIGIOUS. 


Sunday Labor Under Govern- 
ment Authority. 


By the Rev. Lyndon S. Crawford. 


Mr. SANBORN’s interesting article in THE 
INDEPENDENT of August 10th gives a vivid 
picture of “The New York Immigration 
Service” and of the everyday life at the 
Barge Office. It is, indeed, an “every day 
life,’ for the United States Government has 
decided that immigrants shall be landed on 
Sundays as on other days. The plausible 
reason given being ‘that it would be an act 
of cruelty to keep immigrants, especially 
women and children, an extra day on board 
ship.” Employees who would not under 
any other consideration forego their Sunday 
rest and their church services have on the 
grounds of philanthropy accepted this de- 
cision. But that they are suffering keenly is 
very evident, and reminds one of the pas- 
sages of the Old Testament regarding the 
consequences of no rest-taking on the Sab- 
bath-day. And that not all of the 250 em- 
ployees and workmen are satisfied is evi- 
denced by the remark of one who with an in- 
teresting foreign accent exclaimed: “God 
will forgive us, He will punish those who 
make us work.” The faithful policeman and 
the two good old apple women and a few 
others manage to go to early mass, and some 
of the Protestant employees get to an occa- 
sional evening service, but the time and 
strength expended during the day and the 
treadmill life, week in and week out, has de- 
stroyed in many that former love for, or de- 
sire to attend church services. It is quite pa- 
thetic when, in a lull of business, a rich bari- 
tone voice over in the corner, taking up some 
not forgotten strain, reminds one that —— 
—— used to sing in —— choir, and never 
thought of absenting himself from God’s 
house until he became an employee of the 
United States Government. 

But it is not the employees alone who are 
suffering under this system. Sunday labor, 
supposed to be an act of philanthropy, is 
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failing, in a large measure, of being such, be- 
cause the immigrant is met and dealt with 
by men who, overstrained by seven days’ 
work, are physically and mentally unable to 
give the attention and the treatment which 
each incoming individual is in need of and 
worthy of receiving. 

A chance visitor would be shocked to hear 
the language used sometimes to an innocent, 
tho rather slow moving, immigrant. But let 
that visitor remain for a time, let him talk 
with, let him become acquainted with the 
life history and the life struggles of men who 
are working not merely seven days, but 
more than seven times seven, without any 
change or let up. (‘ Not a day off excepting 
the legal holidays since last February. No 
let up excepting my two weeks’ vacation for 
years,” says one.) That visitor will, after 
a while, become less surprised at the impa- 
tience of some and the more will he see to 
admire in the strong effort others are making 
to control their temper and to keep back the 
hasty word. 

It is not as if they were shoveling dirt, 
where the treadmill method may be effectual. 
They are men who not only need to keep cool, 
but men who have need of exercising the 
very best judgment. They are dealing with 
some who are to be future citizens of our 
State. They are dealing with others who 
should not be allowed to land. 

All this is true of the messengers at the 
doorway, who are often overwhelmed with 
the crowds “of friends,” every one of 
them “ having left a sick baby” or “ impor- 
tant business,” and each one demanding that 
his or her sister, or brother, or wife, or child, 
or cousin, or friend, be immediately selected 
from the thousand immigrants and given into 
their charge to take home. These messet- 
gers and doorkeepers ought never to be com- 
pelled to work seven days. When one be 
came insane the other day no one was sul- 
prised. 

This need of poise and good judgment is 
particularly true in the case of the registry 
clerks, who, having the ship’s manifest be- 
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fore them, are the ones who question the in- 
coming immigrant. They are to decide as to 
whether they are to be immediately admitted 
to our country or whether this one or that 
one should be detained for a while to go be- 
fore the “ Board of Special Inquiry.” They 
have learned their business very well, but 
each one of them confesses the need of a 
Sabbath, and no one can deny that they de- 
serve it. 

But when we come into the Board Room, 
the place where cases are to be tried and 
where questions of exceeding great impor- 
tance to our nation, questions of yital im- 
portance to the immigrant, are to be settled, 
it seems an egregious blunder on the part: of 
the Government and a great injustice toward 
the inmigrant that the men who settle these 
questions are not allowed Sunday rest to re- 
cuperate from the strain. under which they 
live. It is an important thing when they 
must decide whether this large family of 
Russian Jews shall be sent back to Russia 
(or rather be stranded at the port from which 
they sailed) or whether they shall consider 
that the friends who have “‘ promised to sup- 
port them until they find work” are able to 
do as they promise. This young Italian is 
met by a letter to the Commissionez, accus- 
ing him of having been in prison on account 
of a murder in which he was implicated. A 
relative appears and declares this letter a 
forgery, and the acusation false. A woman 
appears before the Board with her children. 
The husband, who has been several years in 
America, comes and identifies them and 
wants to take the children, but does not want 
his wife. Mrs. Josephina Caspellina comes 
from, Castellania, Italy, with her daughter 
and four other girls. They are bound for 
Windsor Locks, Conn. The story they tell 
looks very much as if they had come under 
contract to work in the mills. They are ex- 
cluded as “contract laborers.” Her 
dead body is found a few days later at Ellis 
Island, near where she committed suicide 
rather than return to Italy. These are but 
samples of cases which are coming up con- 
tinually. And yet, under the present system, 
the men who sit in judgment on these ex- 
ceeding great and delicate questions must sit 
week in and week out with no let up and no 
Sabbath change or rest. A cruelty and injus- 
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tice to them, a cruelty and injustice to the 
immigrant. 

One remedy suggested is that each em- 
ployee at the Barge Office should be granted 
one day in seven, and that the employees 
should alternate, some taking Sunday, others 
Monday, and so on. But the force of work- 
ers is none too large, and there is always con- 
fusion when one or two are away for a day: 

The suggestion frequently made—and this 
by employees who were themselves born in 
Europe—is, ‘‘ What a beautiful impression it 
would make on the people coming for the 
urst time to America, if they could be told, 
‘This is the holy rest day, and they do not 
work in America on the Sabbath, therefore 
we must wait until to-morrow before we can 
sand. ” 

That the immigrant could stand one day 
more on beard ship was abundantly proved 
when after “ Labor Day ” the employees re- 
turned refreshed from their outing and when 
after the two “ Dewey days” (during which 
six steamer loads had to wait) 2,608 immi- 
grants were landed before 1 p.m. the follow- 
ing day, and that with far less friction and 
a deal more of good nature than even 
a less number would have met had not every 
one felt more fit for work after: the two holi- 
days. These immigrants gained rather than 
lost by their delay in being landed. 

And we feel that, with no injustice to the 
immigrant, we can appeal to the Christian 
conscience of the American people to see 
that the faithful employees of the United 
States Government should no longer be de- 
nied that which is the right of every Ameri- 
can citizen, and the divine right of every one 
of God’s Children—viz.: rest on God’s rest day. 


New York Crrv. 





A cuRIOUS case was lately decided by 
the Supreme Court of Germany. A Jewish 
merchant at the funeral of his mother threw 
a quantity of earth upon the coffin and said, 
“You have lived, striven; we shall see you 
no more.” For this expression he was ar- 
rested for blasphemy, on the charge that he 
had denied belief in the future life. But the 
court did not take this absurd view, and he 
was acquitted. 

....The usual Sioux Conference of the 
Presbyterian-Congregational churches was 
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held in South Dakota recently. 
represented 23 Presbyterian congregations, 
with 1,331 members and 12 Congregational 
churches with 779 members, making in all 
a little less than one-third of the 7,000 under 
the special cate of these two denominations. 
Three hundred delegates were present, and 
a number of other visitors, making a total 
attendance of about 2,000. ‘The topics dis- 
cussed were thoroughly practical, and the 
addresses of a high grade, the Indian being 
a born debater and an excellent orator. 


There were 


....The sixth annual convention of the 
Open and Institutional Church League was 
held in this city iast week. The opening 
services on Tuesday were affected by the 
very severe storm, but those on Wednesday 
were more fully attended. The ‘addresses 
throughout were of a very high order and 
the interest in the topics discussed was very 
manifest. Many people who have hitherto 
held somewhat aloof from the work of the 
League as un unnecessary innovation in 
church life, have apparently come to realize 
its true character and are giving it their 
hearty indorsement. Among the addresses 
specially to be mentioned were those by Dr. 
Charles Wood, of Philadelphia, Dr. Charles 
A. Dickinson, of Boston, and Dr. Donald Sage 
Mackey, of this city. Among the topics dis- 
cussed were ‘“ How to reach men in the desti- 
tute sections of our city,” opened by the Rev. 
J. H. Dennison, pastor the Church of the Sea 
and Land; ‘** Deaconesses, their mission and 
place in the work of the churches;” ‘ 'The 
city wilderness, the need of trained workers, 
the evangelistic spirit at the heart of all the 
work.” The Wednesday evening meeting 
was especially enthusiastic, the devotional 
exercises being led by Dr. S. Parkes Cad- 
man, and the addresses being by Hon. Everett 
P. Wheeler, president of the East Side House 
Settlement, Drs. Courtland Myers and D. S. 
Mackey. The officers were re-elected. 
....The Army Department of tke Y. M. C. 
A. at Manila has just issued its first annual 
report, giving a full statement of the work 
done. Two secretaries, with full supplies, 
sailed from San Francisco June 22d, 1898, 
and from the moment of arrival every oppor- 
tunity for religious work, whether in camp, 
on the field or in the hospitals, was im- 
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proved. Religious services were held, re- 
ligious literature provided and every effort 
made to influence the soldiers. Quite a num- 
ber of conversions are reported. A signifi- 
cant proof of the value of the work is found 
in the request by the War Department that 
representatives of the Y. M. C. A. accom- 
pany the regiments being sent to the Philip- 
pines, inaugurating on the transport the work 
which they seek to carry on in the camps. 
This is probably due largely to the statement 
of General Fitzhugh Lee, that the work of 
the association was helpful in maintaining 
the morale of the army. It is difficult for 
those here to appreciate the temptations that 
meet our soldiers in such camps, and every- 
thing possible should be done. for them. 
There is no organization in this respect equal 
to this department of the Y. M. C. A. The 
expense of supporting it, however, is con- 
siderable, and it needs the liberal and cor- 
dial support of all Christian people. 


.... There are two prominent Presbyterian 
churches in this city looking for pastors. 
The Fifth Avenue Church, left vacant by the 
death of Dr. John Hall, and the Brick 
Church, to be left vacant soon by the resig- 
nation of Dr. Henry Van Dyke. It is inter- 
esting to note the different methods adopted 
by the two churches. The Fifth Avenue 
Church has given, apparently,. scarcely a 
thought to an American. Its- committee 
have canvassed Great Britain and Ireland, 
considering chiefly Presbyterians, tho one 
prominent Congregationalist has been before 
them. The retiring pastor of the Brick 
Church announces that his people will look 
for an American, and a well-known Balti- 
more pastor, who has already been called re- 
peatedly to other churches, is mentioned as 
his successor. America always gives a Ccor- 
dial welcome to preachers from across the 


Atlantic, witness John Hall and William ©. , 


Taylor, but those men were both in a sense 
accidents. They came over here on special 
missions, and found ‘their place in the 
churches with which they stayed through 
life. Dr. Taylor was succeeded by an Ametr- 
ican. Dr. Hall’s people seem to think thal 
no American can succeed him. _ 
..--When Dr. Schell, Secretary of the Ep 
worth League, was investigated and found 
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to have been guilty of a very shady trans- 
action in connection with the receiving of a 
bonus on the publication of a singing book, 
and t0 have made a contract for more 
bonuses, it was intimated that there were 
other cases of the same sort. And here we 
have one reported, and given to the Metho- 
dist press by authority of the Board of Man- 
agers of the Freedmen’s Aid and Southern 
Education Society. Lewis .Curts, D.D., 
agent of the Western Book Concern, is 
treasurer of the Society, and he made a loan 
from one of its funds of $6,000 to J. M. Cald- 
well, D.D., of Chicago, and there was paid 
him by the latter the sum of $180, designated 
asa “ gift,” as a “ present,” as a “ commis- 
sion,” or in “ consideration of many kind- 
’ This money he kept for some time, 
and then turned it back into the treasury, 
requesting that it be credited as a “ bonus.” 
When called to an account he made confes- 
sion of his official misdoings, expressed his 
surprise that he should ever have considered 
such receiving of money proper, and made a 


statement of his contrition and humiliation 
at this error of judgment and official wrong 


doing. We note that Dr. Caldwell, who tried 
to deceive the officers by a letter falsely 
dated which made the payment a “ Christ- 
mas gift,’ is the man who as counsel de- 
fended Dr. Schell. The Board expressed it- 
self greatly surprised and grieved that the 
transaction should have taken place and re- 
turned Dr. Curts the money, saying that they 
had no rightful claim to it. While recogniz- 
ing his intention and effort to make restitu- 
tion the Board feels compelled to give ex- 
pression to its condemnation of the official 
act of its treasurer, and yet reminds the peo- 
ple of his long years of useful service to the 
Church, and asks their charitable considera- 
tion in this transaction, and then they re- 
elected him. The latter act is certainly sur- 
prising; but the faithfulness with which the 
boards of management of the Epworth 
League and of the Freedmen’s Aid Society 
have exposed the wrong doing of their of- 
ficers in money matters is most creditable. 
It will not do to allow the financial manage- 
Ment of our benevolent societies to be 
smirched with any suspicion of concealed 
Wrong doing. 


nesses.’ 
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Missions. 
Mission Work and Opportuni- 


ties in the Pacific Islands. 
By the Rev. Francis M. Price. 


In 1852 the good ship “ Caroline” carried 
the first missionaries into the remote islands of - 
Micronesia. Now, after 47 years, what do we 
find as a result of the missionary invasion of 
this island world ? 

1. Sixty distinctively religious communities 
have been established. Each mission station was, 
from the first, a center of evangelistic and equca- 
tional work. Thechoicest young people were gath- 
ered into schools, and trained for Christian serv- 
ice. They were also taught to cut and make 
clothes, to handle implements and tools and to 
build churches and dwelling houses. The spirit- 
ual life was made especially intense. Victory 
over ordinary temptations and _ besetting sins 
received merited approval. Young people, im- 
bued with the spirit and purpose of their teach- 
ers, went forth to teach in other communities. 

Their success has been marvelous. Wars and 
fighting have ceased, the people now engage in 
the quiet pursuits of peace and enact over again 
the life and work of the Mission station. They 
build churches, and make them the centers of 
their political, social and religious life; they 
flock to the schools and learn to read and write 
and other useful things; they settle disputes in 
counci} and ynite in marriage according to law; 
they begin and close the day with public wor- 
ship in the church, singing simple hymns and lis- 
tening to the reading of the Word and prayer, 
and they maintain the family altar and make it 
the center of their home life. 

2. Christianity has wrought a striking change 
in the lives of the people. ‘Old things are 
passed away; all things are become new.” They 


. have cast off the heathen dress and ornaments, 


cut their hair, washed themselves and put on 
the dress of civilization. The latter is their 
badge of Christianity. 

Home life feels the touch of the new order of 
things. A Ruk boy, who had married Jarlot, 
one of the school girls, asked permission to put 
a small porch over his door, saying by way of 
explanation: “ Jarlot keeps the house so nice 
that I want a place to clean my feet before I 
go in.” ‘The change is not wholly on the out- 
side. Usually there is a change of heart first, 
and a man, once a believer, quickly changes his 
costume. Ruk taste abhors the appearance of 
one who cuts his hair, throws away his orna- 
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ments and washes off the paint while retaining 
the old costume. They say: “He is neither 
heathen nor Christian and looks like an anu 
( the devil).” This colloquy was once overheard 
between a Ruk teacher and one of his hearers: 
“ Don’t: you want to repent and go to heaven ?” 
“Yes,” was the response; “but I have no 
clothes.” Later this young man secured full 
suits for himself and wife by the hardest toil. 

The face, too, is changed. The weak, coarse, 
listless, and, in repose, hopeless look disappears 
when once the Master begins to write his name 
in their foreheads. 

The arts of civilization are coming in apace. 
Schooners which once carried tobacco, beads 
and trinkets for barter now take cargoes of 
prints, denims, sewing machines, useful imple- 
ments and tools and sandal-wood boxes. Hats 
are manufactured, wooden floors put in houses, 
and stone churches are erected. 

3. Christianity has created a new _ public 
The popular man 
from being the most cruel and_ heartless has 


sentiment and new ideals. 


come to be the one who can best answer ques- 
tions in the church services and lives the most 
consistent life. 

he last case of polygamy disappeared from 
one island two years ago because the parties 
could not resist the tide of popular opinion. 
Public sentiment believes in the Christian home 
and seeks to protect it. The chief men of a large 
island recently discussed in a council how they 
might best restrain offenders against the mar- 
riage vow and the rights of privat® property. 

Parents now want their children to be in 
school and take a pardonable pride in their at- 
tainments; pupils vie with each other in gen- 
erous rivalry for the first place in their classes; 
and the brightest and most diligent boy in school 
is the favorite. Moreover Christian char- 
acter is now the ideal character, and Chris- 
tian virtues receive the highest praise. A few 
months ago word reached our people in Ruk 
that William, a faithful Ponape teacher, had 
been arrested, and that Henry Nanapei, a Chris- 
tian chief, had stood by him during his trial at 
the risk of life and property, and secured his re- 
lease. This deed of heroism was greatly ad- 
mired; young men spoke enthusiastically of the 
noble conduct of this Christian chief. 

Never had a man a sweeter face—a more gen- 
tle and lovable character—than Moses, a Ponape 
Christian. In Ruk, where he has been a teacher 
on one of the largest islands for twenty years, 
he is the confidential adviser of chiefs, both 
heathen and Christian, and exerts a wide in- 
fluence over all classes. : 

No great intellectual achievements can yet be 
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chronicled, and mental and moral weakness is 
a general characteristic. But the tide is rising 
—intellectually, morally and spiritually—and 
things once in the mire and slime are being 
lifted’ up and purified. With churches and 
schools, daily instruction in the Word of God 
and elementary branches of knowledge, the arts 
and customs of civilized life displacing the old 
heathenism, an increasingly wholesome public 
sentiment and Christian ideals of attainment 
and character, future progress is assured. 

They, are a happy people now, for their God 
is the Lord. The voice of singing is constantly 
heard in their dwellings, groups of young peo- 
ple are accustomed to sit on the beach during 
the long evenings and make music in hymns of 
praise to Jehovah, and the shout of battle and 
wailing over the slain are no longer heard. And 
more, the people are now ready to welcome good 
While the United States is call- 
ing for 100,000 men to subdue and garrison the 
Philippines, Germany is quietly taking posses- 
sion of the Carolines without a soldier or the 
firing of agun. Why? ‘The latter people have 
been subdued under the blood-stained banner of 
the Son of God, and their islands garrisoned 
with Christian churches, schools and teachers. 

After all, “Mission work is the crowning 
glory of our century.” 

But the work of transforming the Pacific Is- 
lands is not yet completed. It is well begun in 
the eastern groups; but beyond the reach of our 
existing mission stations are the unevangelized 
portions of the Carolines, the Marianas, and, 
still further on, the Philippines,. where the peo- 
ple are living in the lowest degradation. 

We plead for these lost islanders. They re- 
spond so quickly to Christian teaching, they are 
so dull and wretched and can be made so bright 
and happy by the Gospel that every dictate of 
reason and humanity urges obedience to our 
Lord’s last command. 

The German Government has pledged itself 
to protect missionary interests in their colonies, 


government. 


_and the American flag, now floating over Guam, 


gives added assurance of permanency to our 
mission work there. Steamers from Hong- 


kong, through the Philippine, Caroline, Mar- . 


shall and Hawaiian islands to Seattle, and from 
San Francisco to Guam will soon make thor- 
oughfares of commerce through these parts, and, 
ere we are aware, traders and adventurers will 
be poured in, and the saloon and brothel fore 
stall the Christian church and school. 

The time is opportune. Every island in this 
remote sea should have a Christian teacher, and 
have him NOW. 

New York City, 
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FINANCIAL. 


The Commercial Congress. 


WHILE the resolutions adopted at the clos- 
ing session of the International Commercial 
(Cougress in Philadelphia relate to only a few 
of the subjects which were exhaustively co.- 
sidered at the meetings, -they are important 
not only as representing the views of a re- 
iarkable assembly of envoys of govern- 
ments and delegates of the world’s trade as- 
sociations, but also because they point to 
work hereafter to be dene by them and by 
ihe organization by which the Congress was 
suggested and supported. In the second week 
of the meetings two resolutions—afterward 
expubged from the record—were introduced 
by Canadian delegates and adopted by ‘the 
votes of the representatives of trade associa- 
tions, the government envoys not feeling at 
liberty to act with respect to such questions. 
One was that the canals and inland waters 
of Canada’and the United States in the lake 
region ought to be opened to the use of both 
countries on equal terms, and the other 
sought to commit the Congress to the opin- 
ion that this country ought to extend to other 
countries the same freedom of trade which is 
extended to it by them. While it was ex- 
plained that this second resolution was in- 


tended merely to promote a spirit of reciproc- ~ 


ity, certain delegates perceived that it could 
be followed in practice only by repealing all 
of our tariff duties on goods from Great Brit- 
aun and by maintaining a large assortment 
of tariffs with respect to imports from other 
countries. These resolutions were adopted 
at a time when the number of delegates pres- 
eit was small Another resolution, also ex- 
punged on the closing day, was one asking 
Congress to repeal or modify the law for the 
exclusion of Chinese, and the introduction of 
it had been suggested by the forcible speech 
of the Chinese Minister relating to an open 
door for trade in China and the closed door 
for Chinese immigrants at our ports. 

The resolutions finally reported by the com- 
mittee, and adopted without dissent, were as 
follows: recommending to all governments 


of the world the free exchange of art and 
artistic works (introduced by Professor Sal- 
vini, of Italy); that the assimilation of trade- 
mark laws to a common standard is neces- 
sary for the full protection of commerce, and 
that all nations which are members of the 
union created by the Paris convention of 
1883 for the protection of industrial property 
may with advantage to their commercial in- 
terests become members of the sub-urion 
created by the Madrid agreement of 1891 for 
the international registration of trade-marks; 
recommending that the Congress of the Unit- 
ed States be requested to establish a parcels 
post system; urging that the trade statistics 
of all countries should be assimilated for pur- 
poses of accurate comparison, and suggest- - 
ing that the Government of the United States 
eonsult with foreign governments to obtain 
such assimilation; requesting the govern- 
ments of the United States and other com- 
mercial nations to consider the establishment 
of an international bureau for the collection 
and dissemination of agricultural reports, 
especially those relating to cereals; favoring 
the creation of international courts of arbi- 
tration to which all differences among na- 
tions shall be submitted; heartily indorsing 
and urging the construction of an _ inter- 
oceanic canal on the western hemisphere at 
the earliest practicable moment; warmly 
commending the Philadelphia Commercial 
Museum, urging the delegates to enlist the 
aid of their governments and trade associa- — 
tions in furthering the purpose of the Muse- 
um, and expressing the opinion that the re- 
ciprocal commercial relations of the world 
would be vastly promoted by the creation in 
each country of a similar international bu- 
reau of commercial information, all conjoint- 
ly to act as an International Bureau of Com- 
merce. 

We cannot attempt in our brief space to 
summarize the interesting papers and dis- 
cussions of this Congress, which was in ses- 
sion for nearly three weeks. There was some 
mild and friendly criticism of the American 
tariff, especially from countries which have 
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wool to sell and are buying our manufactured 
goods. Certain countries bordering on the 
Pacific expressed dissatisfaction with our 
navigation laws, which they are unwilling 
to see extended to Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines. But as a rule the discussions were 
little more than a curteous exchange of in- 
formation. The Australian colonies and New 
Zealand were represented by a fine group of 
delegates, among whom were several who 
had held or were still holding high office in 
their governments. One of the most interest- 
ing addresses, was that in which Mr. Cock- 
burn, formerly Premier of South Australia, 
explained the Constitution of the new Aus- 
tralian Iederation and showed how largely 
the makers of it had been guided by the ex- 
ample of the United States. Papers full of 
instruction to our exporters were read. That 
of Mr. Rotherham, of Melbourne, slrowing the 
best methods of introducing American goods 
in Australia, was a model of its kind. Ter- 
haps the most important of the discussions 
was that relating to trade with China, at the 
close of which a resolution proposed by the 
American Asiatic Association was adopted 
by the American delegates, saying that our 
Government ought to make emphatic dec- 
laration of its intention to protect to the full- 
est extent the rights, under the treaties, of 
its citizens engaged in the China trade. It is 
now reported that the Government at Wash- 
ington has very recently, and for the first 
time, made known such a purpose to the Eu- 
which established’ 


ropean “Powers have 


spheres of influence in China. 





Financial Items. 
THE aggregate of the bank clearings of 
all the cities of the country, New York ex- 
cepted, for the month of October were the 


largest ever reported, exceeding even the 
¢ 


record month of March last by 7 per cent. 
....T. Katayama, chief architect of the 
imperial household in Japan, is on his way 
home from this country, where he has placed 
orders amounting to $2,000,000 for material 
and equipment to be used in the erection of a 
grand palace for the Crown Prince of Japan. 
wee ‘he exports of manufactures in Sep- 
tember, reported in detail last week for the 
first time, were $31,373,000, an increase of 
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$6,350,000 over those of September a year 
“ago. A total of about $370,000,000 for the 
entire calendar year is indicated, against 
$308.000,000 in 1898. 

....The total issues of gold certificates 
since August 5th (when the issue of them 
was resumed) and up to the 2d inst., were 
$162,418,850, and as $68,932,810 has been paid 
back into the Treasury, the net increase of 
certificates outstanding has been about $93,- 
500,000. 

....The contract for supplying and laying 
the conduits for conveying the cable to be 
used in the Glasgow street railways and for 
the cable itself has been awarded, in the face 
of severe competition from abroad, toan Amer- 
ican corporation, the National Conduit and 
Cable Company, which has been doing sim- 
ilar work on street railways in London, 
Bristol and Sheftield. The contracts for the 
engines and the electrical machinery for the 
Glasgow railways were also awarded to 
American companies. 

....1n the month of October, in the East- 
ern States, companies having an authorized 
capital of about $320,000,000 were incorpo- 
rated, as against $193,000,000 in September 
and $252,000,000 in August.. New Jersey 
stood first in the list of States, with a total of 
$203,000,000, while the West Virginia char- 
ters amounted to $55,000,000, and $50,000,- 
000 was the sum of those granted in Dela- 
ware. The most heavily capitalized com- 
panies were the Pittsburg Coal Company, 
$64,000,000, and the Pure Milk Company, 
$30,000,000. 


....United States Leather Co. debenture cou- 
pons are payable at Nat’! Park Bank, Nov. 1st. 


....Sales of Bank and Trust Company Stocks 
during the past week: 


BANES, 

Broadway ......+2++.. 2508g ) Manhattan Co .......270 
Butchers & Drovers’. 97 | Mechanics’........... 205 
Chatham........ seeee- 312 | Nassau...... ccccscceschtOe 
Citizens’ ....... eoe.-s 150% | Oriental ............. 197% 
CREF .ccnsocccsccvcesceh MRE: . ccscnssce yeni 
Hanover .............784 | Republic............. 215 
Hide and Leather ...180 | Western...............000 
Liberty ........+-.-. - 325% 

TRUST COMPANIES, 
Bankers’..........++++22016 | Morton...........s00002 400 
International Banking Produce Exchange.... 194 

and Trust.......... 161 | Trust Co. of America.. 234 
Manbattan..... eveees B00) | OMiOn......cccceeee ee 1488 
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INSURANCE. 


Exit Anti-Rebate Compact. 

THE serving of notice by President Alex- 
ander upon the associates of the Equitable 
Life in the anti-rebate compact that his 
company must be considered as having with- 
drawn from that compact as outworn and 
unnecessary, was followed by a meeting 
October 18th upon call from the Referee. 
At this meeting, attended by only seventeen 
out-of the original thirty companies, resolu- 
tions were offered by Third Vice-President D. 
P. Kingsley, of the New York Life, setting 
forth that as six companies have withdrawn 
and the necessary hearty support of the com- 
pact no longer exists, the compact is abro- 
gated henceforth, also tendering the Referee 
hearty thanks and arranging for a final audit 
and close of his accounts. Evidently for the 
sake of a more decorous manner, the resolu- 
tions were referred to a committee of five, 
headed by Mr. Kingsley, together with Presi- 
dents John M. Pattison and John R. Hege- 
man, of the Union Central and the Metro- 
politan, Vice-President Robert A. Granniss, 


,of the Mutual Life, and Joseph Ashbrook, 


Manager of the Provident Life and Trust 
Company, of Philadelphia. This com- 
mittee were instructed to consider, then 
to call another meeting within thirty days 
und report. The precise manner of obedience 
to these instructions is not of consequence 
how. Ex-Speaker Reed has been made a 
trustee of the New York Life, succeeding the 
late W. H. Appleton, and is plainly ex- 
Referee. The compact is also ex; the precise 
order of its obsequies is ceremonial merely. 
If we record the fact with a feeling of sat- 


isfaction rather than of regret, there is no. 


trace either of glee or of flippancy in so do- 
ing. From the first we disapproved the com- 
pict as wrong in method if not degrading, and 
frankly said so. Rebate has always avoided 
the open and thus has sometimes success- 
fully concealed itself, but it has never con- 
cealed its own viciousness, and the time has 
passed for anybody to rise to its defense on 
the poor plea that a man’s earnings are his 


own to dispose of. On the other hand, for 
agents to appeal to legislatures, or to ask 


. the companies to so appeal, for laws to pre- 


vent them from doing foolishly and wick- 
edly, seems to us to lack only one touch of 
farce—to wit, an appeal to the public not to 
accept rebate because it is a bad thing, and 
damages ten where it benefits one. When a 
man in a quarrel begs for somebody to seize 
him quickly lest he slay the other fellow the 
bystanders grin, within themselves if not 
openly; and when an insurance agent or an 
insurance company calls for outside restraint 
from avowedly foolish and destructive con- 
duct in respect to rates, we cannot concede 
our respect for the method even if we con- 
cede its sincerity. 

This is our view of restraining compacts 
in general. A course which is sound and 
right is no case for restraint; a course which 
is wrong should be barred off by independent 
individual action. Children at play do not 
solemnly agree among themselves not to put 
sand in their eyes; shall self-restraint fail 
with the years said to be of discretion? 

“Every agent is forbidden to pay or allow, 
or offer to pay or allow, any rebate or pre- 
mium in any manner whatsoever, directly or 
indirectly. The penalty for the viola- 
tion of the foregoing rule shall be immediate 
dismissal.” This is plain enough, in terms, 
and no compact can enforce it. A company 
which really means to have no rebate in its 
service, and means that regardless of what 
may be the ‘temporary effect upon the vol- 
ume of risks written, will have none there. 





To Whom It May Concern. 

THis journal does not wish to repel, and 
yet does not wish to invite, the inquiries 
which from time to time are made of it by 
letter as to the estimation held in this office 
of particular insurance companies (almost in- 
variably life companies) and asking advice 
in individual cases. One reason for rather 
deprecating the former is that the inquiry, 
‘“ What do you thiuk of the Blank Life Insur- 
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ance Company?” seems to us, at times, as 
tho our opinion of amputation were desired. 
We emphatically disapprove of that process, 
but admit that it may be the best escape 
’ from something worse; yet we could not pro- 
nounce for or against it (assuming our ut- 
most competency) until the case were be- 
fore us. Most inquirers for advice do not 
state the case. 

So, if you write for counsel, do not say you 
have $3,000 insurance in the Blank Company, 
on which you have paid $1,254, and what 
would you better do? Give essential particu- 
lars, such as date of policy, age when taken 
out, and amount of premium. 

Particularly, do not ask us what your pol- 
icy ought to sell for to the company, or write 
to complain that the company will not give 
a satisfactory sum. We always decline to 
““value” policies, because the company 
would pay no regard whatever to any outside 
opinion on this point and would think this 
journal impertinent if an estimate of ours 
were quoted to it. If you want to know what 
your policy is “‘ worth”’ in the sense of what 
it will bring, apply directly to the company. 
If an estimate of ours fell below the com- 
pany’s figure, you would think poorly of our 
judgment or of our courage; if it were above 
the company’s, you would be the more dis- 
satisfied. 

If asked which is the best life company, 
there isno answer. If applying for insurance 
to-day, the writer would have no particular 
choice between, say half a dozen at least. If 
asked for an opinion between the New York 
Life and the Connecticut Mutual, for in- 
stance, how could the question be broadly 
answered? The persistent member of either 
will draw his money or leave it to his estate. 
The man who forms a preference for him- 
self, after some examination of these two 
companies, will (or should) be governed by 
his opinion of the management policy of the 
two. To recommend one or another com- 
pany at every opportunity would be parti- 
sanship. It may not be improper to say that 
no company deemed in this office unreliable 
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gets into the advertising columns; but how 
could we reply more definitely to any request 
for a selective opinion? 


That we strongly disapprove the assess- . 


ment plan throughout is known. The man 
not already in one ought to know in advance 
that our advice is, Keep out, unless you have 
a good surety of early dying. The man al- 
ready in one, and doubting its stability or 
dissatisfied with its calls upon him, presents 
another case. In general, we think a man 
who holds some life insurance would better 
keep on holding it, but that “ depends.” How 
old he is; what his physical condition is; 
whether he ,is insurable elsewhere, and at 
what cost—all this, together with the case 
of the particular society, is material to what 
would reasonably seem the prudent course 
for any one member. To make an illustra- 
tion in point, to tell everybody broadly to 
stay in the Mutual Reserve Fund, or to get 
out of it, would not have appeared to us good 
advice, nor would it so appear now; if we 
assumed the responsibility as to that asso- 
ciation, we might tell one member to drop 
his membership forthwith and another to 
hold it for the event. 2 

Similarly, the question, Shall I take out an 
annuity? could not be broadly answered. 
that must depend on the case. And in gen- 
eral, while not wishing to abridge the time- 
honored “right of appeal” by a subscriber 
to his paper, and while we do not lack a 
feeling of sympathy in the insurance cases 
brought to us (some of them being, indeed, 
hard), we believe the party concerned is the 
proper one to make the decision, for on him 
the consequences must fall. In some meas- 
ure, we may aid by explanations, or by point- 
ing out and emphasizing principles; indeed. 
that is the proper function of the periodical 
discussion of insurance matters herein. How 
well this function is fulfilled goes further in 
our desire than in realization, doubtless; but 
it is to educate and caution, as far as may 
be, and thus qualify the insurance buyer to 
settle his own problems, rather than to sit in 
judgment on individual cases. 
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Pebbles—Puzzles 


Pebbles. 


Hodge (after spelling throu h r): 
“What’s an Afrigander, missus Mlcoue: 
“Why, the ’usband of an Afrigoose, o 
Hodge: “ And what’s an Afrigoose os Missus: 
“Why, a hostrich, 0’ course ! ”—Punch. 


-Mrs. Deland tells of a woman who at- 

tempted to congratulate her on her recent book. 

h, I do want to thank you for your stories ! 

I od never read anything more delightful than 

your ‘Old Chestnut Tales !’”—Christian Reg- 
ister. 

KRUGER. 


He charges down the wav’ring line, 

His tall plug hat afar doth shine; 

Then from his whiskers deep he hauls 

A nest of fresh laid rifle balls ! 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


....Just as soon as things begin to taste 
right to a sick person, the neighbors stop. send- 
ing things inm—Some people treat you so cor- 
dially, to put you at your ease, that they make 
you uncomfortable.—If you want to make a 
woman good and mad, ask her when she appears 
ge dress where she had it dyed.—Atchison 
obe. 


....Recent events would seem to indicate 
that the opening words of the Declaration of 
Independence should be changed to read, “ All 
men are born free and equal in the pursuit of 
life, liberty and loving cups.” We believe Presi- 
dent Kruger is the only conspicuous person now 
before the public for whom a loving-cup is not 
being made.—Harper’s Bazar. 


..Always treat the cabbage kindly, 
For it has a tender heart; 
Never pass by French beans blindly, 
+ Lest the snub should make them smart. 
Do not try to “ mash” potatoes 
When they see you walking out, 
And don’t talk to toe-martyrs 
Of the agonies of gout.—Punch. 


..The workings of the child mind are cu- 
rious. One Sunday afternoon I gave a little 
boy a tremendous blowing-up for being very 
naughty. I kept it up for three or four min- 
utes, and he listened attentively and respectful- 
ly, and of course I thought I was making an 
impression. He then looked up, and said in 
the most innocent tone: ‘“ Our cat’s dead ! ”— 
Eechange. ° 


....“* Would you advise me to read ‘ Rich- 
ard Carvel?’ ” the fair young zirl looked up and 
asked him. ‘“ Not yet,” he gravely replied. “ Al- 
ways wait until a book has been on the market 
for a full year and a half before you read it.” 
A little later he murmured softly to himself: 
" sy that time I may be able to get her a copy 
for 15 cents.” For, in addition to giving sage 
advice, he was not averse to turning an honest 
penny.—Cleveland Plain-Dealer. 


....Grammarians—and punsters—will be in- 
terested in a little dialogue which is said to have 
passed in Washington between Senators Vest, 
Quay and Penrose while they waited near the 
Capitol for a street car. The car swung around 
a curve a few blocks above. ‘“ Ah, there she 
comes!” cried Senator Penrose. Senator Quay 
quickly corrected him. “ You are wrong,’ he 
said. “The proper way to put it is, ‘ There it 
comes” ” “ Well,” laughed Senator Vest, “ that 
just shows how easy it is for intelligent men to 
make a mistake. ‘You are both wrong. You 
ought to say, ‘There he comes.’” The car was 
close to them by this time, and his companions 
saw that Senator Vest was right. It was a mail 
car.—Eachange. 


Puzzles. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For the best set of answers to this week’s 
uzzles we will send “ When Grandmamma Was 
ew,” by Marion Harland. 


A GROUP OF AUTHORS. 


Twenty one authors are alluded to in the fol- 
lowing : 
1. Not like dead pebbles on the beach 
Ts he I name; 
But trying still new lands to reach, 
Achieved his fame. 
. An educated pig. 
. Tho ever restless was his bent, 
He neither backward nor forward went. 
. A sly one tos speek of martyrs. 
. A famous bard whose name will be 
A barren plain without a tree. 
. To show the straight and narrow way, 
._ To philosophic paths incline, 
Oh, where is one to teach us, pray? 
Behold! a crooked swine! 
. A man of iron mind whose name 
Both fitted and belied him. 
4 a his greatness all men swear. 
. Where cattle cross. 
. A tender-hearted man was he, 
Of sentimental fame; 
Yet most severe our word will be 
When e’er we speak his name. 
. A pale horseman. 
. When your neighbor’s hen flies over the 


ence, 

What you should do, if she won’t go hence. 
. A philosopher convenient for tea-kettles. 
. Discovered in a mine. 
. Hard-hearted he, 

Yet sure will be 

A fitting key. 

Somewhat southern. 
- Tho with patience ground he always, 

With exactness ground he all. 
. An Italian river. 
. A tender babe. 
. Tho many teach, he did but preach; 

He gave the value of his speech. 
. The child of him whose dreamful eyes 

The apocalyptic vision won,— 
To think he’d turn from Paradise 
To undertake a lexicon! 
“ FIDELIS.” 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of seventy-four letters, and 

form a Mog wet by Oliver Goldsmith. 

. 58, 67, eh is an animal ; 
19, 45, 938, 30, “GS 66, 52, 61, 2, v1 is a Goutheem 
city ; my 73, 53, 7, 39, 11, 34 is a masculine 
name; my 59, 48, 5, 64 i is to delay ; my 6, 24, 

, 23, 31, 56, , 4 is a State; my 68, 37, 65, 9, 
, 68 is a flower that grows in Scotland; 
my 32, 41, 17, 54, 12 is another — ~~ father ; 
my 29, 18, 46, 10, 23, 44, 13, 5, 43, 7 i ee} 
city ; my 47, 72, 38, 70 is humble ; i g 
9, 20 is a young person; my 3, 18, Br 35, 2 
42, 69, 36 is a near relative ; my 26, 14, 60, As 
is skill or faculty. MARY C. BURTON. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCTOBER 26ru. 

RIDDLE.—Prophet. 

CONCEALED DOUBLE AcROSTIC.—Initials, George 
po ph finals, Middlemarch. 1, Germ; 2, ‘ 
odd ; 4, read; 5, goal ; 6, ease; 7, emblem ; % lava ; 
9, incur ; 10, ‘optic ; 11, torch. 

CHARADE.—Climax. 

CENTRAL ACROSTIC.—The Athenian Bee. 1 
Heathen; 2, bathing; 3, pageant; 4, sapajou; 5 
sextant ; 6, cashier; 7, foresee: 8, drunken; 3 


=: "10, ss: 11, printer ; 12, Sabbath ; 1 
develop ; 14, patella. 
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Personals. 


CHARLOTTE EMBDEN, who died at Hamburg 
on the 14th ult., at the age of ninety-nine, was 
the sister of the poet Heine, whose adviser, 
critic and confidant she had been in his last 
years. She was the widow of a Hamburg mer- 
chant and had survived him thirty years, after 
forty-three years of married life. 

....At the launching of the British first- 
class battle ship ‘‘ Venerable,” a few days ago, 
tue christening was performed by Mrs. Joseph 
Chamberlain, wife of the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, and formerly Miss Endicott, of 
Boston and Washington. Mrs. Chamberlain’s 
father was Secretary of War during Mr. Cleve- 
land’s first term. 


....-One of the special correspondents of the 
London Mail in South Africa is Lady Sarah 
Wilson, the aunt of the Duke of Marlborough 
and wife of Captain Wilson, who was ordered 
to Mafeking some time ago. Recent ‘dispatches 
from Cape Town spoke of a journey of two hun- 
dred mile from Mafeking made by her on horse- 
back in an attempt to get news. for her journal. 

....President Kruger, it is said, has seven 
sons and fifty grandsons in the Boer army. He 
has a great-grandson, Fritz Eloff, only four 
years old, who is passionately fond of guns and 
horses, and who has received the curtesy title 
of Lieutenant. Fritz’s father, before the be- 
ginning of the war, was one of the officers in 
command of the fortifications at Johannesburg. 

....--For more than a quarter of a century 
the late Miss Felicia M. F. Skene—whose 
death, at the age of seventy-eight, was recently 
announced—had been a bi-weekly visitor, not 
only by official permission, but also by special 
request, to the female prisoners in the jail at 
Oxford, England. She had become widely 
known by reason of her labors in behalf of such 
persons and by her contributions to Blackwood’s 
relating to prison life. She was the untiring 
friend of prisoners of her sex, while they were 
in prison and after their discharge, and accom- 
plished the reformation of many. 


....The inventor of the Linotype typesetting 
machine now in general use, Ottmar Mergen- 
thaler, died in Baltimore last week, at the age 
of 45. He was born in Germany and after his 
arrival in this country was at first émployed 
as a clock maker. He was never a printer, but 
had a knowledge of electrical and other machin- 
ery when he began, in 1876, to devise a machine 
which would set type. Ten years later he pro- 
duced the first successful example of the ma- 
chine which was to revolutionize the art of 
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printing. He had been a poor man, and his in- 
vention gave him a comfortable fortune. 

....George Bartle was the oldest clerk in the 
State Department at Washington. He was 
born in 1814, on the day when the British fleet 
sailed down the Potomac after the burning of 
the Capitol. He became an employee of the Gov- 
ernment in 1845,-and was appointed Keeper of 
the Great Seal by Secretary Buchanan. It re- 
mained in his custody until a short time before 
his death, which occurred on the 29th ult., and 
was affixed by him to the treaty of peace with 
Spain. His father was an intimate friend of 
Washington, and he had an interesting fund of 
reminiscence concerning Daniel Webster and 
other eminent men of the past. 

....The father of the late William Henry 
Webb was known as the leading shipbuilder of 
America during and for some years after the 
war of 1812. The son in later years became 
the most famous of American shipbuilders. He 
constructed steamships for the coasting and 
transatlantic trade; established lines from New 
York to San Francisco, and from San Francisco 
to China and- Australia; built men-of-war for 
Russia, France and Italy, and was highly hon- 
ored by the governments which he served. He 
died last week at the age of 83. His monument 
is Webb’s Academy and Home for Shipbuilders, 
on Fordham Heights, established by him for the 
relief of aged, disabled and indigent workmen 
from the shipyards, and for the free education of 
young men in the art of shipbuilding. 

....Mrs. Mildred Hazen, whose engagement 
to Admiral Dewey was announced by himself on 
the 30th ult., is the widow of the late Gen. Wil- 
liam B. Hazen, Chief Signal Officer of the army, 
who died in 1887. She is the daughter of the 
late Washington McLean, founder of the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer, and sister of John R. McLean, 
recently nominated by the Democrats of Ohio 
for Governor. Her only son died a year or two 
ago. From her father she inherited a consider- 
able fortune and for some years past she has 
resided with her mother in Washington. It is 
now stated that she became a Catholic three 
years ago and that the marriage ceremony Will 
be performed by Cardinal Gibbons. The Ad- - 
miral was first married, in 1867, to Miss Susan 
Goodwin, daughter of the Governor of New 
Hampshire, while he was stationed at the Ports- 
mouth Navy Yard. - She died in 1872, five days 
after the birth of the Admiral’s only child, 
George Goodwin Dewey. Several years after- 
ward, it is narrated, the Admiral was a suitor 
for the hand of Miss Virginia Lowery, of Wash- 
ington, now the wife of the Duc d’Arcos, Span- 
ish Ambassador to the United States. 





